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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thunday, 12th Apil, 1934 


The Assembly met in the A«isembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr Piesident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN 

Mr Herbert Aubrey Metcalfe, C.S L, G.I.B. M V.O., IvI.L.A , 
(Foreign Secietary). 

ELECTION OF THE CENTRAL ABVISOEY COUNCIL FOE 

EAILWAYS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the Assembly that the i-oiioxTing Mombeis have been elected to the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways: 

(1) Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 

(2) Mr. M Maswood Ahmad, 

(3) Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 

(4) Eai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh, 

(5) Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Boy, and 

(6) Lieut -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuham Chetty) . I have also> 
to inform the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on Wednesday, the 11th April, 
1934, the time fixed for receiving nominations for election to the Court 
of the University of Delhi, five nominations were received, out of which 
one candidate has since withdrawn. 

As the number of candidates is equal to the number of vacancies, I 
declare the following to be duly elected: 

(1) Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah, 

(2) Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, 

(3) Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, andi 

(4) Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE 
Mr. G. R. r. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table • 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 72' 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th 
February, 1934; and 

(li) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 287 
asked by Mr. S. G Jog on the 3rd April, 1934. 

{ 3625 ) ^ 
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Watee-Woeks foe ttik Bt'pply of Water to the Civil Population of 

Ambala. 

72. (<?) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

(r) No. The expet‘leu Vield is 18,000 'irilh ii- per hour and Go\eHiJneiit liuvr no 
reason to suppose that the wells will tiiil to inairitain thi.s output. 

{(I) The Canloninciit J\nthorit,y proposed to .‘-ink one two more additional wells 
as a standby alt ouijIi not oflicially advised to do hO. An application I'or a snecial 
grant-in-aid has been submitted to the Nosthein Oommand. 

(e) The application has not >et been forwarded to the Goveinment of India. In 
view of the present financial strinixency, the Noitbcin Command did not feel justified 
in forwardin'; it t(» Cosejunent Imt i avc a^ked the Canlonment Aiilhoi’ity to consider 
whether the e.vpendilure raniiot be met from their existing resouices. 

{/) The urgency and imnortaiico arc not ob\ioiib. 

* (.7) Tliere is a shorlage of water at Ambala. The existing water t^upply 

depends np‘*^ surface wells which are deteriorating rapidly. The military authorities 
arc also sinking deep tidie wtIIs in the cantonment and if these succeed, the existing 
source of supply will ]jroh?My be abandoned completely. 

(//) Does not arise. 


DlSABfLITY J^ENSTON TO MiI.TTARY EMPT.OYEBR INVALIDED DURING THE GREAT 

War. 

287. (r/) No. Go\ernment iiuve laid dow’n no hard and fast principle' for the disposal 
of such cases. Each c-ase is eonsideied on its merits with due regard, amongst other 
things, to the orders issued on Ihe leconimendations of the V’ar Pensions Committee. 
In cases, such as those referred to Goveinment would not decide that the disability was 
not attributable without examining all the circumstances. 

(f)), (c) and {d). Do not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 192 

asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 21sl November, 1983; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to p'arts (c) and (e) to (h) of 

starred question No, 1000 and starred question No. 1183 
asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 18th September 
1933, and 271 h November, 1933, respectively; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to parts (d) and (/) of starred 

question No. 1184 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 
28th November 1933: 

(iv) the informniioii promised in reply to parts (b) and (c) of starred 

question No. 1185 asked b\ ]Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 
28th November, 1933: 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 38, 

12 and 13 asked Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 30th 
January, 1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 112 

asked hv Pandil Satyendra Nath Sen on the 13th February, 
1934: 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. IBS 

asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 16th Februarr, 
19l?4 ; and 

(viii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 242 
asked bv Lt.-(''nlonLl Sir FTenrY Gidney on the 24th February, 
1984. 
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Employment op Coolies foii cxrrying thk Boxes of European and Anglo- 
Indian Drivers on tub Bast Indian Hail way. 

192. The Agent, East Indian Eailway reports that box eouhes are provided at 
other than a driver’s home fstation Tor the carriage of ))oxes of drivers in (trades I 
nnd If iriespective of their nationality and that box coolies are not piovided for 
drive ra in (!rrade^ 111 and IV. 


Duties op the Divisional Personnel Opficers on the North Western 

Hailway. 

^1000. (c) The Agent, North 'Western reports that the Divisional 

Personnel Officer deals wiib ail personnel work uf all the branches of the outdoor 
stajff in the division, other than pnnisiiments and commendations, excepting those 
relating to his bianch of the work, the appointment and payment of temporary 
Engineering hiboni. Ho is lesponsiblo for the etfiiicnt working of all branches of the 
divisional office, except the Accounts Branch, for which the divisional accounts 
officer is responsible. He has executive charge of the divisional office staff, including 
the drawing office, for routine and ordinary establishment work, but has no executive 
authority over (h» outdoor staff. He is responsible that all service registers are 
■correctl V posted up to date, that all information necessary for making out pa> , mileage 
and overtime bills reaches the Aiccountb Branch punctually, that grade promotions’ 
are given in due course after approval by the executive officer concerned, that t-eniority 
and selection lists for class piomoiions are kept up to date that leave losfurs are 
correctly kept and that leave is given promptly and in correct order and which he 
may arrange without reference to the executive officers concerned, unless the latter 
specially wish him to consult them in the case of any particular class of employees. 
All passes are issued by him. He keeps the office imprest accounts and cash. 

{l7) and (^). T/ifi Agent repOifs^ follow.^ : 

Tn a printed memorial bearing date 23rd January, 1933, certain clerhs of the 
Divisional Office, Karachi, made representation against their supersession by orders 
passed by the Divisional Personnel Officer in exercise of his executive powers in 
connection with office staff. 

The Divisional Superintendent Karachi found a bundle of those memorials in an 
envelope w'hich had been thrown on uhe verandah of his bungalow by some uuknt>wn 
person. He recorded the following orders : 

“Your representation not having been submitted in accordance with the autho- 
rized method is returned for the following reasons : 

(1) It has not been sent through the proper channel. 

(2) It does not show whether the representation was first submitted and 

turned down by the immediate authority concerned, before representa- 
tion was made to the Divisional Superinlendeiit. 

(3) The representation instead of being delivered at the office was deli\'ered 

at Divisional Superintendent’s bungalow. 

The recognised proper channel of appeal is through the officer against whose 03 iers 
appeal is being made and not to a superior officer direct. No representation has been 
made through the proper channel and no action is called for.” 


Duties op the Divisional Personnel Opficers on the North Western 

Eailway. 

-^IIBS. iVd and (c). Official enejuiries were made. Reference is invited to the replies 
to party (r) and (c) to (li) to CiUestion No. 1000. 

{h) Tbt Divisional Superintendent Karachi, has not delegated to the Divisioual 
Pff’snnno'' Office* any powers beyond tho.ae refe'-rod to in part fr) of question No. 1000. 
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Instruction given by the Eailway Boaed be Peomotion op certain 

Ea’'lway Oeficers. 

*1184. (d) Messrs. Bhagat Singh, Bhagwan and Madhavdas wei© Markers Officiating 
as Train Clerks when due to retrenchment they ceased to officiate and reverted to 
their substantive posts as Markers. They are again being employed as Trains Clerks. 

Messrs. Doulatram, Thanuram and Nebhraj had officiated as Tally Cleiks for 
short periods and not as Trains Clerks and were reveited to thcii* substantive posts 
as Markers when no longer required to officiate as Tally Clerks. 

Mr. Bhagwandas Dunicliand has not been promoted as Trains Clerk. Owing to 
temporary shortage of sla:ff due to sickness and drafting of Trains Clerks in connection 
with the Nankana Sahib Fair, Mr. Bhagwandas was required to assist Train Clerks 
in the Karachi Fort Area but the period was less than 21 days and he continued to 
draw his pay as Marker while so employed. 

(/) To fill temporary vacancies which it was anticipated would be of short duration 
only, Mr. Bhagwandas and some others "weie appointed as Markers and Mr. Mohd. 
Khan, Shunting Porter, was appointed to officiate as Marker in order to avoid the 
unnecessary disturbance of moving the demoted Markers who, with one exception, 
were during their period of demotion being utilized in alternative employment in whicli 
their emoluments were not less than if they had continued as Markers without demo- 
tions. All demoted Markers have again become Markers. 


Appointments titrough Selection Boards on State Bailways. 

*1185. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

(6) Two Selection Boards have been held in the Karachi Division since 1931“K)ne 
in December, 1932, to examine temporary clerks who had been employed in the office 
against Capital Works for some years, and who had not appeared before a Selection 
Board previously? this Selection Board was held to test their fitness for appointments 
in permanent vacancies in t^e future. Another Selection Board was held in August, 
1933, to test the suitability of similar temporary tracers employed in the office against 
Capital Works for retention or otherwise. 

The following temporary appointments have been made without a Selection Board ; 

2 works clerks taken on temporarily'’ in place of men officiating against leave 
and temporary vacancies. 

1 clerk employed against Capital Works absorbed temporarily against a temper* 

ary post created for the Commercial Intelligence Department. 

2 clerks temporarily appointed against posts sanctioned for three months or till 

Job Analysis of the Karachi Division office was completed. 

2 clerks temporarily appointed in February, 1934, against Capital Worls on 
account of the closing of the financial year. 

(c) Selection Boards are not compulsory for temporary appointments. 


Status of the Head Masters of the East Indian Eailway Indian High 

Schools. 


*30. ( d ) Yes. 


(e) The Agent, E. I. Railway, reports that in the matter of rent free quarters the 
teachers in the E. I. Railway Schools are treated like other railway employees. As 
regards charges for supply of electricity, they are also treated like other lailway 
employees, exemptions being allowed in those cases in which such concessions were 
allowed in the past as a part of the conditions of their service. Free board is allowed 
in some cases, e.g. School staff at Oakgrove, the scale of pay in such cases being based 
accordingly. 


Expenses of the Oakgrove School. 

*42. (p) Government are informed that the East Indian Railway has now taken 
over entirely the financing and accounting of the Oakgrove School. As regards the 
other Indian Schools, the difference between the total cost and tlm fee income plus 
interest on endowment, far as it cannot be met from School balances, is met from 
the revenue of the railway. 
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Bunning at Deficit of the East Indian Hailway Indian High Schools 
AT Saiiibganj and Jamalphr. 

*43. {o) The Accent, East Indian Kailway, reports that these schools have been 
working at a loss temporarily, but the deficits are being met from the balances in 
hand of these schools at the end of the previous year. 

(&) Yes. 

(c) and (rf). The Agent reports that as no funds were available at the time due 
to the sanctioned amount at the disposal of the Railway having been previously 
almost entirely allotted and additional grants being refused but the salaries of the 
teachers are being duly paid from the original grants given and from the balances 
in hand of the schools in question. Due consideration is being given to these schools at 
the time of allotting the grants for the next financial year. 

(e) and (/). The discrimination appears to be due to the different methods of 
accounting employed. The question is under the consideration of Government. 

(y) I am informed that increments to teachers were held in abeyance for some 
time, but this was not due to the refusal of the railway to increase the demand of 
the Jamalpur School, but to some internal trouble. The increments were held in 
abeyance till August, 1933, when they were paid with retrospective effect from the 
Ist April, 1933. 

{7i\ The Agent reports that tlie entire extra cost of the revised scales of pay is 
given to each school in the form of an additional grant separately calculated, the 
whole of the addicional amount being met from the revenue of the railway. 


Bbfusal op Leave on Transfer to the Crew Staff on the Eastern 

Bengal Bailway, 

*112. (a) I understand that there was a case in August, 1932, when joining time 
was refused. 

(5) Yes, but the rules provide that the authority sanctioning the transfer may in 
special circumstances reduce the period of joining time admissible under this rule. 

(c) Government do not see any reason to interfere in this matter. 


'Non-Qrant op Hill Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 

posted at HA-RDWAR. 

’'ISS. {a) and {d). Government are informed that Ticket Collectors posted at 
Hard war, either temporarily or permanently, are entitled to the allowance but not the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners, as the latter do not belong to the categories for which 
the allowance was originally sanctioned. There are other classes of staff who are 
similarly ineligible. 

(5) Yes. 

Normally melas last only a few days. During the last Adh Kumb Mela, six 
'Travelling Ticket Examiners were utilised for over a month. 

(e) The reply is in the negative. 


^Smployment in the Wireless Service under the Control and Adminis- 
tration OP the North Western Railway. 

*242. {a) Yes. 

(6) No, 

[c] Members of all communities with the requisite qualifications are eligible. 
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LBaiSLATIVB ASSBMBliY. 


[12th April 1934. 


[Mr. N. N. Anklesaria.] 

in the world ever since the end of the Great War. It ought to have been 
known to these gentlemen who formed the Tiscal Commission that India 
was a predominantly agricultural country, and that it was in the primary 
interests of India that extended and assured markets should be obtained 
for her primary raw products, and, in consonance with the best possible 
economic opinion, the fiscal policy, which should have appealed to them 
in the interests of India, was the policy of discriminating free trade. 
But what do we find ? Instead of the policy of discriminating free trade, 
which would have increased the foreign trade of India, they advocate the 
policy of discriminating protection which, by restricting imports into India, 
is bound to restrict the exports of her raw products. I should have 
thought it natural that protests would have been made by the Government 
of India against the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, and to 
my very pleasant surprise, looking up the debates of 1924, I found Sir 
Charles Innes in so many words saying that discriminating protection, as 
understood by the Govenaxjient, was the same as discriminating free trade. 
If that be the policy of the Government of India, I could have no complaint 
against it. But I should protest against discriminating protection being 
held synonymous with discriminating free trade, because the essence of 
free trade is to increase foreign trade, while the essence of protection is to 
restrict foreign trade. These are two absolutely opposite concepts, but it 
is possible that after the definite pronouncement of the Fiscal Commission, 
in accordance with their policy of conciliating to their side for political 
reasons the industrialists of India, — ^it is possible, 1 say, that the Govern- 
ment of India thought it fit to play with words without sacrificing 
principles. After the publication of ‘the Fiscal Commission Eeport, the 
Government of India hostitated to make a pronouncement as regards this 
fiscal policy, and, as I maintain, the^ rightly hesitated. But, again, the 
Industrialists came to the help of the Indian Government and a Eesolution 
was moved in 1923 asking the Government of India to commit themselves 
to the policy of discriminating protection as laid dowm by the Fiscal Com- 
mission, and the policy was adopted with the mental reservation which [ 
have mentioned as regards the pronouncement ot Sir Charles Innes. After 
the passing of that Eesolution recommending the Government of India to 
adopt the principle of discriminating protection, the industrialists of India, 
and especially the millowners of Bombay, started a vigorous propaganda for 
abolishing the cotton excise duty. If any form of taxation could be 
called legitimate and which could be pronounced as proper by all canons 
of economic reasoning, that taxation was the excise duty on cotton. 
But what do we find? Instead of pointing out to the millowners that the 
excise duty w^as a legitimate and just source of revenue against wdiich they 
could not possibly complain, and instead of taking their stand on the fact 
that between the years 1915 and 1922 the millowners had reaped dividends 
to the extent of 40 or 50 crores, that is, 53 per cent, annual dividend, the 
Government of India hesitated and promised that w^hen conditions im- 
proved they would remove the cotton excise. The agitation of the mill- 
owners continued, and in 1925 the Government of India, on the pretext of 
the mill strike in Bombay, abolished the excise duty which they them- 
selves had pronounced was a just and legitimate measure of taxation 
against which the millowners could not possibly complain. Sir, after 
scoring this success over the consumer and the tax-payer, the millowners 
of India set about getting the Government of India to impose protective 
duties on cotton manufactures, and they agitated for the institution of 
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an enquiry as to the feasibility and propriety of imposing import duties 
on cotton manufactures being conducted by the Tariff Board. No sooner 
said by the millowners of Bombay than done by the Government of 
India! You find the representation of the millowners being made on the 
19th May, 1926, and the Government of India obligingly appointed a Tariff 
Board on the 10th June, 1926, that is, in less than three weeks. The 
Tariff Board was also very expeditious. They signed their Report in 
January, 1927, and, on the 7th June, 1927, the sympathetic Government 
of India published a communique in which they pointed out apologitically 
how hollow was the case attempted to be made out by the millowners 
of India. They said that, so far as piecegoods were concerned, the existing 
revenue duty was more than sufficient to counterbalance the effects of 
foreign competition, and, as regards the protection of cotton yarn, they 
would not think of it, because, thereby, the interests of the handloom 
weaver would be injured. . Sir, this communique was issued on the 7th 
June, 1927. Only two weeks after, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
called a conference of the millowners, and, in pursuance of the resolutions 
that were adopted in that conference, led a deputation of millowners to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and, Sir, the Government of India only three weeks 
after they had pronounced that the millowners of Bombay had no case for 
protection and that the grant of protection would injure the handloom 
weavers of India, within three weeks of that, the Government of India, 
after they had discussed matters with Mr. Mody, went back on their 
decision and pronounced that imports of yarn deserved to be protected and 
the handloom weavers of India would not be harmed by the protection 
granted. If this does not show the fact that the millowners of India are 
having disproportionate attention from the Government of India nothing 
which I shall relate as a subsequent history of the activities of the mill- 
owners and the surrender of the Government of India to their extortionate 
claims will convince the House in the direction I would wish it to be 
convinced. The story has been related at great length in Mr. Hirendra 
Lai Be’s book on * ‘Indian Tariff Problems”, and, respecting your ruling 
and your desire, I would restrict myself to only recommending that book 
to Honourable Members who want further information as regards the ways 
and means by which the millowners in India have been able to get protec- 
tion which ihov did not require and which they did not deserve. 

The story from 1932 is too recent to necessitate my repetition of it. 
No doubt it will be contended that the Government have been acting on 
the considered Report of the Tariff Board which has carried on a careful 
and prolonged investigation of the ease presented by the millowners for 
protection. I quite admit that. The Tariff Board has carried on a pro- 
longed and careful investigation, but have the Government of India them- 
selves respected the findings of that Tariff Boards I say, No. The Gov- 
ernment of India themselves have turned down the recommendations of 
the Tariff Board in important particulars, and it will not lie in their mouth 
lo say “vou must respect the Tariff Board’s report on which we ourselves 
fio not rely”. The Government of India, through the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member have stated in olmo^it so manv words th^t as regards 
important recommendations of the Tariff Board in the circumstances that 
have happened the recommendations are out of date. Thev say that 
thougli thev agree to the principle that the millown'=‘rs should he protected, 
what kind and what degree of protection should be granted should he 
jadged not by the statements contained in the Tariff Board’s Report, but 
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ctii 1 Kii 13 t I >11 I isk u xi.r loi 1 *0 lntifl nlsj iioi lO be inislpl 

] A ! lit ,aci X 1 j line 1 i 1 

Goveiiiitm Ji di (Ut: I lit 1 ) ‘"H Ilf ( ol liic’’ia 

tin ne,b the Hoik in II ilu < inii ti jtnin i lud lliiou^h the ononi 

ablt tile } in n( ( Ai nib h i\ ms i <_ i nun b i { oiomictd lieu 
SMnjiatlu toi h i it ilt ii ib 1 -> i t lit i \ i )nrnnc(<l di'^ r 
s\>i ] itin bi ^ I 1 n II c IV icun in di in stni c ii 

ntttK 1 to 1131 } I ni 1 I! 1 s 1 h 1 1 V 1 } 1 1 is i e 

thnt of the s { ib irtt id j ju n 1 ni in i stt d is I 
16 } It sent T) t cl 1 in ilK c ii c ( nslit i u Sn ho&e 

] 1 )t 1 till] s vv i 1 ii ( n ]i liic un t oltoi of the 
Gn/eiit eiiUiv i ^ i 1 itei ll in lit v iilel i) ni position 1 o btar 
Yitb qu mnllt^ md it ^ ill id t i siiictini, hm miHts outside Tnclin 

^n wilt 1 tin Ot i\\ i eintnl ^ oh ti n w is cIt^cussi 1 on tie Hi or 
ot li Hon^c I * nc ni unqu ihfitd suppoit ti ilui Aoto nneni in the 
confident hope that e\er} thing will be done b-^ the Biitish (xo'vernnicnt, 
wh ) vveic paitios i di it ^ i nifiil to ]> 3 c i li the mten db ol the 
cult )ji ciitjv 1 IS s u Is u 1 111 liuii ])jv'ci to do so "\I\ anbdont 
hoj^e Ins be n s pneniud I s n 1 i i j i lei speech tho 7 n t^sh 

(lo Liiiiumc ii int K ii f de inns it the 0(1 m i Coi fienct have 
talv n no luitciul s c|v r u i{ lei ciii n ]noimse tln\ ^av ’^hoie Sir, 
T\lut I 11 savin^ s •» 11 ti t(ii c ji \ wil] i id the" Ott v\ i Con- 
feit ibc Tie] J ^ Ml ^1 h I n t jn I It^dt iluie eic it giei pirns 

t( } ( ml out tcu 1 c I n t n Hi IV i 1 wbose dem ndb as 
1 1 ’ ^ J - t ' t 3 1 fi h t iM a bi iminc i idly 

SI s u d vvoi hi ) I 1 1 It 3 t 1 \ lo U 1 Mr dl i it ic il vv iv^ l)\ d^e 
Bi ilisli V? V ( 1 1 i I SI 1 (1 11 t )oi t di r Y 1 it n lb van cd 

IP eonncci On v Li niiclos ot Lj h in coltai ii I incashiie is the 
piovj Lon 111 ^ i t i 1 s !i s ' s ci in ih s ^ Anienean 

andEg\])tnn uot j on 1 i i iitisb m t ii n i i oxun lid ifpiictieal 

step-, wolf dfi 1 >111 Ihf 1 bjsc d "'indiin emotion bv T on- 

cash it tbev vv lid \ I the i It edv c i 

Sn he olliM hv V ] P oti n s I id in bjiuiL Sj t.tli put 

tu i csi on lo M i ti t i i \ 1 t it f 1 iIjs Aj i]t si V in 

i M i 1 I \ I f d 11 cr sti ps 1 I k w ivs in nt ) ltd bv 

1 h J in isti i il )\u Is ^sisi il i I V I > sio juontiti s of 

M ii i i ^on 11 'll I i ini in t| iio,i ihc ! disli ( ovcmiueni aie 

heloing oih i indusln " b^ <tii I siiUi ics ])fm 1 1 ml (hi td md s^id 

til it llic diilis] Gov (11 incut vv ni n t ] n i r tc it( cl to ilu pioposols 
ni iclc b^ the r oneishiie nillovvneis 

Sn, th<^n os logouls tht rl r or the Tat "^oiioM^e Vj^iccmcnt i the 
cc Ion Giovveis i csis T would it hi this House to tbo ecent lepoits 
no the pipois th^t Itolv vv is tbinl i ig ci taluu^ th^ oioc letoliot iv 
measures as vveio toTei bv Tap i ot a^'anist he uullrvvnois of Tndn but 
unfoicun tel^ ogoinst ohe co+t'^n giowcis of India 
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[Ml \ ^ Aiiklcsaiki ] 

the p3 Ms oils uid si|iipujis voiiim d la tlu two a^iconitnts, the 
iit t Mitli i[ II iiid lu c\ itti lit ti i ciicisiiiif As 1 have 

staltd 0 i iiK t ^itcnicius h b^cii to i u i i cd itfi one ^oct b'v the 

^ ^ ^ tho hioss >{■ ifii i ni \h t t fi iij^)on iiid rhri\e tnted 

111 ui\ iLia i sp I { ii ii ih n ut lid i ( t ilu L n ift Ijoiid as 

k 11 )iii 1 ^ m 111^ 1 1 )rt () 1 i > null nidus i is a 

11 Ri d !(. '\ ]i c 1 1 1! t i i\( i I n i mid i iiu i noil nade 

b\ n\ K->i iisii iu I 1 w w I jn lo i Ti n o u cs In so 

nun v\ )Ms h i 1 tl i i t li c n t m s css( itul to bll oh 

iln K ibci 1 1 l 1 s ii si\ In r c I im fh icnt mils 

aid ill Li K i\ ^ till tt) lit dtdi( t(i \ 111 It 11 I 1 ■‘hi coiisumu h is 

ht 11 I f t 1 Cl M li I J ii| u s » s w i\ oL i\ ih a lul list in the 

piKt )l In t )iuia )d lies winch Ik c msumcs TIin piinciplc so baiely 

n d s snii|)l\ s t d is coiuki ii i h\ it- m t si ittiitiit aid I noed not 

dll u 1 t I St ill It 1 \ H lu 111 dip fnend iht Kiiij;!!! horn B mba\, 

nits I 1 ] 1 1 I i s( I h li be pmniied to vay to him, 

so ilut I a 1 ht b ihh o Kpl^ to him 

Oowa'-p {la d \ itv \(1 Midiania dm I ill in I 

onh w a'^tid t< out (I ui^h oi ) 

Mr N 4iikle-a aa* '■ (| lie s( o\ d \( lid he iiti t il +oi injr 

fiieiid nit h n tin 1 1 \mu n ’ i j l 1 i i pi teciion to the 

B( 1 } i n d 1 I '• 

An H.onojii.aole Memter. 'i» \l ib hcic 

Mr h d 4iUiesai a* V fnnid is dice oi Mnoi s lea ons 

ill ti K 1 il 1 u 1 nn(‘ ( \ li I dUmpl Ir i-=; ss ■‘he density of 

the icpi iLUs^ic i ( the I a h e i I s i c in i end i ii i llit nnpi il nt 

lult Li bi iincl et I de not ina a i\ I ii ^ \ lun v ou ei ahuw lo me tint 

lac uni o ud 1 d in ui iid in lut le^l l he i > ciihiiiibt 1 do 
iioi hid tbi ^ wli 1 ' nkl c ji uiicc me h tii L idi Loud had 

iieecc ii Kiesib >1 il j ill d (u ei Cl^s it xnc (oainiv bir, 

tile Inn lU L t ue u el i s l i Ij u i tli j teiestb of 

th pi 1 ^ il i \ Ik ‘ I \\ the uj i 1 his ^iLt to the 

nidi w 1 'll SI 1 \ Li liiid hit trei le no lo ion anils xn 

i)m 1 u is^ ij 0 1 1 line lu lo cot'^' n niihs in Assam, there 

ue 11 ti a liL n d 

■"fi. E \ I^'^har jo t i c Held LiMsion Non Unhammadan 

li i) rii 1 I snne 

”'-*1. 3 ^ A- X®**? a 1 IL U ) 1 11 s 1 t I ^ o til V e.st 

Il n i 11 1 1 C e 11 mills 11 ii ku ism le 

rid\ toll 1 iL in the ’^hin]ih aid thcie iio only seien mils in %e 
i 1 e ^ ic’’ ti '■^ ^niih II Ihcsikici his mote thnn one 

h 1(1 ‘ 1 1 - I s Si Till ^ I 1 e -t-L I T ilh (iTeii, 

]\ Il SIX -) hu iiioeo t Ai \ i]i have lO be borne by 

Xi I n ^ vT } ^ IS ibc rnnt ib 'me n icL mtic’c to 

these Pu \ I ees ">n ilic v eiuiitei b d me mg elxai lige is ihit it nil ms he 
the clo h CO s anc'd bi the c Pioiiiices deoici thin n ’would hav'^^ been m 

the abseil^'’' ot these lii^b piotectnc duties (Feai hear) M\ Honour- 

able friend ished me — hi the cost of doth been inei eased ^ He ought to 



iilL ilOlJCLiUNJ -».Ml?\J)MLM i iJ i / 

repu Lo xi I ii } s\\ I > 1 \ 41 SI <-]! — \jil(l 310 iliL tost ol tLt ciulh 

havo btti3 loMGicd rn^d idbi) to ihe ( icfit ol Ji ( DusuinoiS, ebpctnil} 

in lie h lid ions b tii, s( tii ii t| i i ist ' ^ »l 11 lirdi ) it iiy 

liiturl i!j )s^M le I ill u w ^ th L m he e isc 1 tsould 
asl o 1010 (0 ( it_ jtK ui i 1 1 n 1 )i s icin oeios \ h se 

int n st tin) j i\o t ic oi'>cl\ ^ o b ecjUiul to gite ^eiio is 

tbf lubl t tho c! k ^u 1 hf t tJi so n Ji oih jDi p;sds tii ihcir 

coii^ ni - 11 i f )i( I isv no L 10 i i o iuti d liso noi lO )t ixosl'^J 

1 \ h iif fjiH 01 1 n j nor 1 s 

Gottinount <3 Ji di (H n In n ) So lu n)^^xi 3 nLnt oL fubia 

thi )ii£,b the Jlononi ii i Hi ')oooti n 1 i uid tniomh the onom 
able tho lioinci M oil < Im\ 10 i t 1 i oib i { loiiouuccd (hen* 
s^inpitht ioi Ilf ^1 Liilt list— 1 -^ \ li \ li pi u iioccd oho r 

s\oj 1 illn bill 1 \ \ ion fl t no icii:)i in il pi s ot c n 

no ctu n to 1 11} I M 11 1 } 1 s\ 1 n n 1 w i 1 1 ^ isi 11 0 

thu of the IS 1 1I1 (olt t uLt \ > ji N 1 0 r 11 inn 1 sti d is I 

icpu^cnt OK Hill il K c U 1 1 >h r i ^ onislit tnet Sn ih'^se 

higli ]irt ( ( luti s i 1 il 'll 0 st 1 p luc ion r ottoi oE the 

Gn/eitt oiiliu 1 1 i 1 ^1 t-fi il ni lie \\ iilb be in i ]Kstion 10 boar 

ttitb I qu inimitt ind u ill iond V Kstiictino his ijair'’tts ontsido Indn 

Sn \\hc 3 till 0 u \ i \,i tnioii IVcohiti n n is di^rmsoP on He -floor 
ot tn-^ Honsc I t no in nncpniihed supjioif to tint ^sre mont in the 
confident hope that eterjthmg t^ill be done b\ the British Government, 
who WQTO paih^s 1 bit ^^(tnuni to jnon to tbc luteiLsfs oi the 

GoUoii eiitiva is sj a is it i ■e ju tlieii povei to do so M\ conhdeut 

hope hns bcx n tis pnonitcd Vs f s ti 1 in i » ei sfieeJi the I 3 i tish 

00 L unit It 11 hu u h A ole 1 lomn it ili vhtiw i Coi eieno< have 

tak n no in iccii il s n^ ii ipi iciit li ])u niise VK^ oU thcie Sir, 

wl it I 11 s iMii^ s t 11 lU fiK-G Ii V vmI] K uMbe Git w i ( on- 
ieu iGL PiO} jH 01 1 111 tint m ioh^tU tboK fi it gie 1 puns 

to ijoint 01 1 1 w 1 >1 II t 1 ul IV i 01 wlio^e dcimuols, as 

Pi I ill* 1 ! -“ 1 t 1 0 s 1 1 1 ifb ( iM )t bo mini ln+ l^y 

SI siio.1 \\ ai Id } 1 iiuiL ilv loi oloio^ n 111 loticil'vv ^ ^ bv ^he 

Bin i h V )n i 1 n I i 1 n iif* bo pjii tli it ’vG it n is win 0 d 
111 GOiinGGi On il 1 nil Cl is 01 li li n coitm in T nicasbno is the 
piovisijii t 31 ^ It 1 1 ^ Il rx-- d in tin c so o** iXinoiicin 

and J-jgvpti n ert rn ml » itisii U mi il ii n Ned hit n piicticil 
steps vote {\( I 1 ii 1 n 1 tin 11 ns of Fi rli in ootton b^ B'ln- 

CPsbifL thc\ would v\ j f ii.br I It dh r ]>f iTe 

Sii lie othn in \i j< i Hoc rji 1 id in i \ Giint s] otli pnl 
tn i t St (Jii 10 Ml ! V i 1 L J 3 V )\ i on ( i t iis i\ 1] bL^ in 

1 m 1 i i 0 ( n t I + sti }s 1 L 0 \ ns iiicnl mod by 

til i nio isb > 1 lilt \n s ssm il > t 1 i v i 1 is na ini lit s of 

mil n 0 fin n 1 ’^l Pi cmnn t )i Cii tlio i tisii (-ov -‘imncnt aie 

helm ig oib 1 nidiisLi] s i^n i tn I snl sidics ])rin blink oEns d ind said 

th it ibi Pjiilisb G(pcii milt w u n 1 ]> «.])«. id tr loiod tu Iil pioposiG 

m idc b^ Ibo rmoishne mllowncis 

Sir, then is legaids the ote r af the Tndo "^qineNe Aj^icement m '"he 
oihon :jK)v\6is 1 losts T woidol ici’ei tins House to the locent lepoits 
in tho pipris tint Itilv is thinknig r taking the -ano letilntriy 
measures as iieio i ikei bi T^’p v noi "Against '’he nnll^wnoiS f Tndn, hut 
unfoifcun tel;^ agunst the eoH'^n gio'weis of India 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


[12th April 1934* 


[Mr. N. N. Anklesaria.] 

Sir, I would ask my Honourable Mends, representing the rural cons- 
tituencies, not to be misled by the propaganda of politicians in and outside 
this House. The very unpleasant thing about protection is that, once it 
is granted, it creates vested interests and those vested interests attempt in 
6very way possible by adopting every means, fair or foul, to see that the 
protection obtained by them is perpetuated. I need not retail the efforts of 
people interested in perpetuating protection which are being carried out 
both in and outside this House. This was the danger which was mentioned 
in so many words by the Fiscal Commission as a danger to which protec- 
tion is open. They say that ihe danger which I have mentioned **will 
be obviated by the variety of the interests represemed iji the legislative 
bodies and the strength of the representation of the agricultural landed 
classes make it improbable that the industrial point of view would secure 
undue prominanee*'. Sir, this unction to their soul is not justified by 
what we have been witnessing in this House ever since the inauguration 
of this Assembly. There are at least 80 Members representing the rural 
constituencies in this House who, as I said, have pledged themselves to 
safeguard the interests of their constituents. I ask, how many divisions 
have these rural representatives won against the industrialists in this 
House? None. Sir, therefore, the danger visualised by the Fiscal Com- 
mission does exist, and I ask my Honourable friends, representing the 
rural constituencies, to take good account of it when they come to decide 
the question before the House. There is the danger not only from 
politiicians in this House who actually are personally interested in the 
protection policy of the Government of India, but there is the danger of 
hired politicians outside who try to help in the propaganda in favour of 
the interests of the protectionists. 

The other day, my Honourable Mend, .Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, stated in so many words that free trade was '‘dead as Queen 
Anne''. Sir, a much greater nian than Diwan Bohadur Eamaswami 
Mudaliar stated thjit protection was ‘(^ead and damned” and that ^vas as 
far back as 1852. I am surprised that the Diwan Bahadur, who is generally 
so well-posted with his facts, should have made that statement when the 
Finance Member of the Government of India only a few days back tried 
to impress on this House the cost whu*h the couuti’y Ilis been on 

account of its policy of protection, and inspite of the way in which earnest- 
minded men, not in one or two countries, hut throughout the world, were 
denouncing th^' doctrines of economic nationalism. Sir, this is one instance 
of how prejudice and interest clouds intellects. I am entitled to speak 
against the principle of the Bill, but T think the present moment is not 
opportune for me to dilate on the merits of discriminate free trade as 
against the merits of discriminate protection. But this much T must point 
onl that the condition of things ai which w^e have arrived is that depicted 
by Sir Eric Geddes in a book called “The Tariffs: The Case Examined'* 
published in 1932. The remarks of Sir Eric Geddes are very apposite and 
entirely apnlicable to the mill industry of India. I regret very much that 
our Tariff Board did not pay an^ attention to what is staled in that book. 
It is said in that book* 

“There may he natural scope for that industry, that is to say possibility of 
19 ‘NTon establishing it on a basis competitive with other countries, up to a 
la ON, limited extent, for special types of work or markers, in a few specially 
favoured localities, or under excontionallv able marnsreiiient. But hierh protection 
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over a period o£ years will not cause or allow it to bo limited in that way. During 
the protective period the industry will be profitable beyond its natural scope, and will 
come to be established on an excessive scale; that is to say on a scale and in places 
where it cannot be maintained without protection. Each industri/ within a country 
is not homogeneous f hut of varying degrees of efficiency and rates of yrofit. At the 
end of the yenod those who cannot cai'iy on without protection will fight for its con- 
tinuance. They will argue, correctly, that a removal of protection will cause un- 
em2iloyment; they will he joined in their plea by those who could get on without 
protection, but can make larger profits or do lawyer business with protection and at 
least cannot lose by iV* 


Sir, the position of the mill industry is exactly as described in these 
remarks. The Tariif Board themselves admit that e^oii in Bombay there 
are ten per cent, of efficient mills who can dispense with protection even 
now, and a far greater proportion of mills exist who can dispense wdth 
protection even today outside Bombay. Therefore, I think this fact 
proves to the hilt that granting of protection, while it will put more money 
into the pockets of mills which do not require protection, will tend to 
perpetuate the inefficient mills. Sir, the report of 1927 signed by Sir Frank 
Noyce offers some very iusirueli\e remarl^s in conDeciion with the present 
topic. That report says: 

“We are satisfied that no mill m India which could be regarded as run with fair 
efficiency and economy had up to the present been forced into liquidation as the 
result of depression. None of the mills which has so far gone into liquidation had 
the smallest chances of surviving except in boom conditions. A study of the evidence 
we received at Ahmedabad will be found instructive on this point. A long list of 
mills which had gone into liquidation in that and adjacent centres was placed before 
us, but m almost every case there was very definite evidence that the liquidation was 
the result of incompetence and inefficiency and, in some instances, of dishonesty,’' 


Sir, in coming to a decision on this measure, let us guard ourselves 
against perpetuating ''incompetency, inefficiency and dishonesty** on the 
part of people who seek protection at the cost of the consumer and the 
tax-payer. My motion in no way says that the mill industry, if it deserves 
protection, if it needs protection should not be protected. My motion simply 
says, give time for competent people to pronounce an opinion after due in- 
vestigation, because due investigation has not taken place as the Keport of 
the Select Committee itself will prove up to the hilt. Sir, it is a 
phenomenon rare, almost unparalleled, in llie history c f this Asseriuily that 
a Select Committee on a taxation Bill instead of lowering the taxation 
have enhanced taxation ranging between 33 per cent, and 21 per cent. 
Sir, I say this is sufficient for a case for circulation of this measure, in 
the interests of the tax-payer and the consumer, among people such as 
of district local boards, mufassal municipalities, who are all competent to 
pronounce an authoritative and reliable opinion on the question. Sir, I 
move: 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th June, 1934.” 

The discussion will now take place both on the original motion and the 
amendment. 
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[12th Appjl 1934, 


Bi\ Ziauddin Ahmad (Uixittd S('uibmi \inh,un- 

Jtuuluu ilural): Sii*, the memoruble speech ol the irJonuiirubie the Coiiiiuerce 
Moii^ber clearly showed that ho was suheriiig iroin wiial 1 called the other 
(la^ '‘intoxication of the fourth typo’* which i describeii during the dis- 
cussion on the Eeserve Bank Bill. This iutoxicatioji is due to ha\ing 
a majority oi votes in his pocket. It niakes a person dt‘ai to the argu- 
ments of other persons. [ expected, Sir, tliat on tins ^)rl^•lbiou the ilonour- 
able the Commerce Member \touid hi} nelovt ih^ ihianciai ehecl of 
his proposals and icll us what would be the enecl uii tin* nwenues or ibo 
country ii this Bill was accepted In tlie LIoii^ . 


Sir, we do not know’ whether the acceptiuico ot this Bill would mean 
Lresh taxation in future on some other eoiniiiodit\ or whethei* it will iighttui 
the burden of the countr;s. We are leit in the dark about tlie eilecl' oi the 
measure betore us, on the re\eiiues of the country. Sir, in no legislation, 
to in;v knowledge, iias ain taxation proposal been laid before tho House 
wnthoiii gUiUg at heist **ome nulicatiou that ihi'- Jhll wull \icid so much addi- 
tional income or it will yield no income whatsoever. Here, in tliis case, 
we are left entirely in the dark, we do not know what would be the ctfect 
on the revenues oi the country, and, on this iiunurlant (piestion, the 
Honourable the Conunerce Member has been silent, and I can ascribe 
no reason lor his silence e^^eept the intoxication oi the Joiiiili 

There is another point of complaint which we on tins ‘^ide oi the liouse 
have to nxake, and, that is, unioiLuiiatel;s the Crovcriiment oi India could 
not make up their mind dehniteh about their taxation polic;s and about 
legislative projiusals, and, as the Session ad\aiices, the} go on thinking 
and adding Bills after Bills, it is reall.x the dul} oi e\er\ Ooveniment, 
if it is an efficient Government, to make up their mind Indore the Assemlily 
Session begins as to w’hat legislative measures and what taxation proposals 
they w^oulcl like to lay beiore the House, and, only in exceptional cases, 
other legislative measures could be brought forward. Here wo see Bills 
alter Bills being piled up, and we are left m the dark as to what would 
hap]jen. The result is that such important measures as the present Bill 
are to be rushed through within throe days, and this Textile Bill, as w'e 
ail know, is one of the most important measures w'hicli this Assembly has 
been called u})oa to deal with; and }el we liiul ilnil (jii jtceount of woint 
of time, due to the fact that the Goverimieiil did not know their owm 
mind, its discussion has been limited to these three daxs. Sir, the ISlon- 
Official Members have got to look alter their jaixato aitairb, and 1 hope 
that in future Government will, at the commence ineiu oi the Session, lay 
before us what legislative proposals lhe\ want It) lay beiore the House at 
that particular Session, .and tlieir taxition piopob<ils should all be laid at one 
time, that is, on the 28th February, along with the speech of the Honour- 
able tho Finance Member. But ibis practice of preseixting Bills after Bills 
and taxation after taxation at all times of llip vear would really upset the 
equilibrium, both political and commercial, of Hie coiintr}. 

Sir, I do not like to embark on a discussion of the theory of protection. 
Tho country has accepted, the Legislature has accepted, and the Govern- 
ment hax’e {icce]hed the theory of protection. Bui tlie maimer in which 
tins mensiP’C is beipo eanied oul, of wbicli ibis Textile Bill is a notable 
example, is u ,'k clu'^ con )ni* minds, tiul we are now contemplating 
wliother rtxill} this protection is for ihc good oi tlie count ry, or whether it 
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is used by Government as only a weapon to destin’^ a class oi ])i‘rs()Ub. 

1 don't want to quote iromtlic reports of \arioub Coiniujttoeb on llie liieory 
wl prcJteelion, This theory was started by John Stuart Mi)), and he said 
ver} ciead.v tlait wv could support this proceedon piovicled it was 
reaih ioi a tciiiijoi ai} period. He said clearly that we shall 
ha\J .0 h.u--!!' LiiC ntcsei»t aa\f.nt:ii:c ]ii order to ensure to itself 
tlie iutuic ()«>c>. *i iicjcioie, (ills thiin, should be i>iiariuuecd thaf 
the Faeii’K-‘ dial cuo uu‘kuii> 'vill roalh Jesuit in bomGiliini> better 
in future and that all the loss would be coni])enoated. The Fiscal C'oin- 
inission, in discussing the theory of proteclioii, laid do\wi tlirce \er\ iui- 
[jortani condilioiis whicli tire uu‘i]tn ned in ]iage o4 mI their llcqiort. T do 
not like to read them out in full, but the hrsl condition is that the indusiry 
must be one possessing natural advantages; the second is that this industry 
iniisb he one which, \\ithoui the help of prcjlceiiou, either is not likelv to 
develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as it is desii\'ble in the 
interests of the country; and, thirdU, the iiulubtr\ must [>e one vhich will 
eventually bo able to face the world eonipciitiun vithout protection and 
will be able to stand on its on n legs. Thcs(‘ are the three fundamental 
conditions, and, in granting any measure of protection, we should see that 
+hose conditions are all fnlhllcd. May I ask, on this occasion, hov long 
we are going to feed our Indian mills? Wo had a Tariff Board Report 
ill 1927; we had an inquiry by an individual officer; we also had a second 
Tariff Board Report; we had agreements after agreements; and wp do not 
know' wdien our mill industry will be able to stand on its own legs and 
how long spoon feeding w^ould be necessary. Of course on this side of 
the House have a right to ask how long, in the opinion of Government, 
these measures are going to continue. Is it fo^ ever or is it only for a 
limited ])eriod ? It may be given for a period of five or six or seven years, 
but they must say very definitely that, after that period, there wall be no 
more protection. To go on repeating this after every interval of three or 
four years is neither fair to the millowners, nor to the consumers, nor to 
the tax-payers. Sir, the Tariff Board Report has omitted one very import- 
ant thing wdiich the f^iscal Commission c-mphusised that wffien you begin 
to compare the amount of protection, you must also find out the cost of 
production in other countries and compare that with the cost of uroduction 
in our own country; and, by comparing their cost, you will be in a posi- 
iion to find out the amount of protection that is needed. x^nd, along 
with this, they recommended one very important measure and tin! is that 
after the protection has been granted, it is the dutv of the Tarifl’ Board to 
W’atch the c^ituation and to see how^' the protection is really effective. Sin^e 
this textile industry is one of the most important industries in this country, 
T think it is very desirable that w’e should have practically a permanent 
Tarffi Board to watch the situation and advise Government on each occa- 
sion. 

Sir, before I come to the tw’o agreements and to the proposals in these 
questions, into the details of w'hich I am not going to enter, I should like 
to point out one very important fact, and that is that wdienever we con- 
sider the increase of taxation or increase of the price level of any article, 
we should constantly keep in mind that India is an agricultural country, 
and any pronosal, wffiich overlooks the increase in the price level of agri- 
cultural products, is bound to lead to disaster and it will not be to the 
good of the country. The other day, I asked a question as to what steps 
the Government of India had taken or proposed to take to raise the price 
level of agricultural products, and, in reply, I was referred to the speech 
of the Honourable the Rinance Member of the 27th February, paragraphs 
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(56 to 68. I read this very carefully, and I found lhai he has said that 
there is one thing on which all sides -would agree and that is that the para- 
mount need is to raise the level of prices of pgricultmal commodities. And 
then he said: 

‘*Wliafc is really one of the main maladjustments today, namely, that the puces of 
primary agncuituial products have fallen much moic than the puces of the things 
which the Agricultural pioducer has to buy.” 

Bir. it is an established fcict that) die i^riccs ol a^riculLiua! piocluf cS ha\e 
gone dov\n much lower than the prices of manufactured articles. The 
Honourable the Finance Member admits it, and here is the Trade Beriew 
of India, 1932-33, where you may hnd the price level of cotton and the 
price level oi manufactured cotton, the price level of jute and the price 
level of manufactured jute; and there you find an enormous ditfcrence. 
The price level of raw cotton has gone down to 87, while the price level 
of the manufactured articles have gone up to IJS The price level of 
jute has gone down to 45 and tnc price Level ol ui iiiulacturcrl nire 
only to 87. Therefore, the price iesel <1* xnauuiactuj d a-’^iclob 

is much more than the price ^evel of raw material. And, therefore, 
any step, which we now take furtiier to increase the jaiLes Ox manu- 
factured articles and leaving the raw m iteriai in ihe i o^Iiion in ivhicb it is, is a 
step which will be disastrous *-0 the country and wili ultim.-^t ly end 
up the industiy itself. £n this particular case, the Fiscal Goirimission 
on page 44 clearly said; 

“Agriculture is and must remain the foundation of the economic life of India and 
this IS merely because it furnishes the livelihood of three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. Indian industries cannot flouiish without a piosperous Indian agriculture, and 
any form of protection which would seriously aftect the interests of agriculture would 
go far to defeat its own object ” 

I have said repeatedly — and 1 repeat it once more — that any attempt 
to raise the price level of manuiuctm*ed articles, without, at the same time, 
laising the price level of our raw products, will be a step which will be 
ruinous to the country and it will not ultimately do any good to the in- 
dustries themselves, because the people will have no money to buy, and, 
therefore, the industry will not derive any advantage. In discussing the 
theory of taxation, there is one important factor which is very often 
neglected, and I think we should always keep it in mind: firstly, India 
is a very big country and is quite dissimilar to other countries elsewhere 
because, on account of our social relations and past traditions, every person 
has to maintain his relatives and friends who are unemployed and he sup- 
ports them entirely. I do not know' whether these figures are worked out, 
but I took the trouble to approach 100 persons and asked them w'hat per- 
centage of their income they spent in maintaining their relatives and friends; 
and the average was about 25 per cent., that is, every poison on an iverasje, 
spends about four annas in the rupee in maintaining his relatives and his 
friends who are unemployed. This, I call an invisible tax which exists 
in this country alone and in no other countr/. The unemployed in other 
countries are paid by the visible taxes which the Government collect from 
the people; here they are maintained by the invisible taxes which the 
people havo imposed upon themselves. This is the first item we should 
remember. There is an additional factor, and that is the definite loss of 
income of people in this country. The loss of income of the agriculturists 
has been estimated at Es. 500 erores per annum. I gave figures the other 
day about the loss of income of the tax-payers (six lakhs m number). Their 
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loss comes up to about Es. 100 erores. Then, there is another class of 
persons who are neither agrioultiuists nor income-tax-payers, as their 
income is less than Es. 1,000 a year. I could not get sufficient data for 
calculation, but I think the figure cannot be less than Es. 200 crores. 
The net result is that Indian people have lost ah annual income of about 
Es, 800 crores. This loss of Es. 800 crores, together with this invisible 
tax of four annas in the rupee, must necessarily aggravate the depression 
in this country. On account of all these things and the piling up of direct and 
indirect taxes levied by the Government of India and the Local Governments, 
the general condition of the people has been so much reduced that even an 
increase of one pice in the cost of an article will be felt by the people and 
they would rather go without it than spend a pice extra for its purchase, 
because they have got no pice extra to spend. 

I come now to the Japanese Agreement. The first impression which 
I got at that time, before I could study it thoroughly, was that it was to 
the advantage of India. .But, going into the matter rather minutely 
and studying it thoroughly, I find that this agreement is to the great 
disadvantage of the millowners of this country, and, to my friend, Mr. 
Mody. I do not know what impression he has formed, but I shall try 
to show him that this Agreement will do greater harm to the mill industry 
in India than any other measure that wo could think of. The quota system 
is very good in jboom-time but it 'S e'^'ceedingly injurious when we Lave got 
depression. If the demand is continually increasing, then this system is 
all right. But if the demand is continually diminishing, which is neces- 
sarily the case at present, this quota system will do a grave injustice to the 
home production. Here we have got a quota for Japan. Lancashire, 
to a large extent, exports finer counts piece goods and we do not compete 
with Lancashire; therefore, whenever there is any decrease in the con- 
sumption of piece goods on account of the loss of their income, where 
will it fall? It cannot fall on Japan, because she has got a quota. It 
cannot fall on Lancashire, because nobody competes with her finer goods. 
The depression will fall, to a large extent, upon the millowners, and, to a 
certain extent, upon the handloom weaver of this country. Therefore, 
instead of doing any good to the millowners, this particular quota system, at 
a time of depression will do great harm. Of course, the depression is likely 
to continue for three years. So long as this depression continues, it is sure 
and certain that by this quota system the persons who would suffer most 
are the millowners in the country. 

The next thing is about cotton. Of course it appears on paper that 
Japan is going to purchase one million bales; but, if we look into the 
matter more carefully, we find that we have done a great injustice to the 
cotton growers in this country. We know that cotton can be taken to 
Japan from India only by the Japanese shippers, not by the Indian 
exporters, because they have got a monopoly of the shipping. The Indian 
shippers cannot carry the cotton to Japan; it must necessarily be carried 
on account of certain agreements of which the Honourable the Commerce 
Member is aware, only in Japanese ships. Suppose there is a merchant 
*‘A’’ who has purchased cotton at a very good price and he has settled 
with some firm in Japan that he will be willing to purchase at that 
price. The cotton is lying here; the manufacturer in Japan is waiting 
for it; but there is no shipment; there is no method by means of which 
it can be conveyed to Japan, because the Japanese shipper says *‘I can 
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ship it, provided you sell it at a partieuiar piico t(> lue otliawise L c<jin- 
not do it’’. Practically, therefore, Japan will control the market. We 
have put our neck into the hands ot the Japanese by this Agreement. 
Therefore, to have fixed a quota for Japan, without simultaneously consi- 
dering the manner of shipment — ^which is practically a Japanese monopoly — 
would prove to be injurious to the interests of this coanti;), and the prices 
in future will not bo dictated by the Liverpool market, but by the 
Japanese, and I tliink theie is no chance whatever for the price 
level of Indian cotton to rise, so long as this partieuiar agreement in its 
present form continues 

Unfortunately, Sir, neither the Select Committee, nor the House, nor 
the Government have made any attempt to solve the real problems that 
we have before us in this connection. The first problem is how to defend 
the mills from the competition of the foreign mills. The second is how 
to protect our cottage industry from the competition of both; and the 
third problem is how to organise mill industry of this country. I was given 
to understand by some persons — though T have no authority which I can 
quote, but the point is one to be considered — ^that the strikes in Bombay 
were due to the external interested agencies. It is, therefore, desirable 
that we should go thoroughly into this matter and create such a situation 
in India that the mills here may work in unison and may help each other 
and be a source ot strength, because, unless such an organisation is set 
up, unless we create healthy conditions in running these mills, no 
amount of protective duty will be doing them any good. After every 
three or foiu: years, we will have to appoint the Tariff Board and in- 
crease the burden on the consumer 

Then, Sir, coming to the Lancashire Agreement, I think my fiiend, 
Mr Mody, would have earned the praise of the coimiry if he had shown 
ihai by this Agreement India also gained something. I notice that the 
advantages to Lancashire are very definite, and they con be translated into 
pounds, shillings and pence, but the advantages to our country are only 
of a hypothetical nature. We are only paying a price for the goodwill of 
Lancashire. This goodwill may be a good and sound political proposition, 
but certainly it is not a business proposition We should translate this 
Agreement in terms of pound, shilling and pence, and not merely in terms of 
goodwill or badv ill of this put\ or thit party 

Sir, before I finish this topic, I should like to mention the manner in 
which the imports of piecegoods are getting diminished. Last year, in 
1932-33, — ^I have got before me the Seaborne Trade for February, 1934, 
giving figures for 11 months, I add figures of one month, we then get 
figures for the whole year , — we find that last year our imports were 1,202 
million yards. This will give a quota to Japan of about 31 per cent. This 
year, the import has been reduced to 752 million yards; this is, the 
quota to Japan has increased this year from 81 per cent to 55 per cent, 
and I think, next year, that is, in 1934-35, we will find that this quota 
to Japan might increase to 66 per cent or even more. Therefore, by 
giving this quota to Japan, I do not know who are the people benefited 
in these days of depression. Certainly, the advantages to the millowners 
of Bombay are very doubtful, and it is also doubtful whether Lancashire 
will be benefited. It is injijirious to every party concerned in times of 
depression when consumption is greatly falling on account of the fall in 
the income of the people of this country. 
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Sir, I should like to mention here that this Bill is the most impoitan\j 
Bill that we are called upon to deliberate, and still the discussion both 
here and in the Select Committee has been of a very superficial character 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official)* Exceni voiii speech T 
suppose. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Our colleagues at an) rate o\pect( d th«d 
)uld .... 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division Non-Muhamm idanl Do \ou cm!] \onj 
^clect Committee colleagues ‘‘superficial”^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Our colleagues at any rate expected that \ve 
would go through the figures and the proposals of the Government and 
satisfy ourselves that these proposals w^ere correct and were justified by 
facts. This is what our colleagues expected from the members of the 
Select Committee, but, to our great misfortune, we w^ere not supplied 
with any extra facts or additional material. Even the evidence taken by 
the Tarifi Board Eeport in 1932 was not made available to the members 
of the Committee, nor was any fresh material placed before us to justify 
the action of the Government, and we are, after sitting in the Select Com- 
mittee, as wiser today as we were before we went to the Select Com- 
mittee. When we wanted to know what reasons Goveirnment had in 
favour of the proposals that are now down in the Bill, the only answ^er 
vve received was that all the proposals were in the Tariff Board Report. 
Therefore, if this is the whole reply, then I do not see any roosoii why a 
Select Committee should have been appointed at all. The Bill could have 
been merely circulated and public opinion elicited on it, which would 
have provided enough material for oin colleagues in this House The 
usual practice in this House had always been for Government to fix the 
rate after considering every side of the question, and the Select Committee 
and the Members of the House had to consider whether the lato of taxes 
w^as not too high, because, in that case, they could take into account the 
consumer’s point of view, which point of view the Government often 
ignored. 

Now, the position is this The Government of India ha^e a proposal 
by which the rates could be diminished by the Legislature, but they could 
not be increased, because there is a possibility that the consumer’s pcint 
of view has been ignored, and it is assumed that they have looked ’uto 
everybody’s point of view but that of the consumers It is ^ ery rart , as 
my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, pointed out, for any Committee to come for- 
ward and increase taxation. Tt can only be done on the Eeport of the 
Tariff Board or on the Eeport of a person or persons who might have 
made a local inquiry. But if they go on increasing the taxation on ac- 
count of the personal interest of a few members of the Committee or by 
cl majority of votes secured, as a result of canvassing, I do not know^ 
where we land ourselves in this matter. I can justly demand that every 
efficient Government should definitely make up its mind before coming 
to the Legislature regarding the rate to be fixed on a proposal. Now, 
let us see whether, in the broader interests of India, they would or would 
not care to lower the duty. 
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There is one more question, Sir, about which I am very unhappy, 
do not think that the Government have solved this question satisfactorily. 
Sooner or later, they will have to solve it, and that is the question of 
yarn. We know that we have here contradictory forces, and we have to 
secure a position of equilibrium by considering all the forces together, and 
I daresay that I have read this part of the Beport with great care. I 
have listened to all the arguments with great care, and T find that Gov- 
ernment have not been able to find out a solution for this important 
question. It is admitted by the Tariff Board that imported yarn from 
other countries is used almost exclusively by the mills, and, therefore, in 
the interest of cottage industries, it is absolutely necessary that the price 
of yarn should be made as cheap as possible, and there should be no duty 
on it. Unfortunately, foreign countries do not supply the whole of the 
yam we require for our cottage industry. I have got here some figures, 
and I find that in the years 1932-33, the total amount of yarn imported 
from foreign countries was 32*58 million pounds, while our cottage 
industry used no less than 364*98 million pounds, or rather twelve times 
the quantity of yarn made by the spinning factories in India. Therefore, 
if the spinning factories in India are destroyed, even then the cottage 
industry will lose heavily, and so if we try to introduce yarn free of cost, 
it would result in closing down the spinning factories and turning them 
into weaving factories which will again affect the hkndloom weavers. 
Therefore, on the one side we have to protect the spinning factories in this 
country, while, on the other side, we have to protect the interests of the 
cottage industry. Now, what is the best way of achieving this object? 
This proposition has not been properly handled and has not been properly 
solved. It is impossible for me or for Mr. Thampan or any other person 
to give a solution. It has to be enquired into very carefully by the Tariff 
Board or by an expert appointed by the Government of India. This 
question could not be solved by a few members sitting in the Select 
Committee and deciding the question by a show of hands That is really 
not the way of doing it. You cannot decide this question merely by show 
of hands or giving votes, either in this House or in the Select Committee. 
It is a matter which must be seriously enquired into, because to destroy 
the factories is against the interests of the handloom weavers. To let 
yarn be free into the coimtry is in the interests of these weavers. These 
two are contradictory propositions and we have to find out a solution. 
The solution may be different. The solution may be some kind of excise 
duty on mill made cloth. I do not say that it should be so, but still this 
question must be thoroughly enquired into, and it lias been left unsolved, 
and I am not happy about it Whatever proposals have been made in this 
Bill as regards that question are not fair, whatever amendments have 
been made are equally unfair, and, unless we have got good data, it is 
absolutely impossible for us to come to any definite conclusion. Side by 
'.ide with this we should take good care about the handloom weaver. 
The handloom weaver is much more important than the mills in this 
country We can sacrifice the mills, but we cannot sacrifice the hand- 
iooni weavers, and their interests ought to be safeguarded, and we have 
not gone into that question very carefully. The costs of primary products 
which these handloom weavers are using have been increased and we have 
not gone into the question. This is the second point that I want to have 
a thorough enquiry made into If the villagers, who are engaged in this 
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handloom weaving, go ouil of employment, then we will be faced with a 
very difficult situation, a very difficult economic situation, which will be 
very hard for the Government to face. Because, after all, you must pro- 
vide a living for these people, people must exist, and if they begin to 
starve and die on account of hunger, tliey become desperate and may take 
any action they like. Therefore, any measure which will deprive ten 
millions of peox)le of their means of livelihood is a very serious one, and 
it will lead to very difficult situation. This is also an important problem 
which we must look into. 

The next point to which I should like to make some reference is the 
question of artificial silk. I think it is a mistake to call artificial siUi 
by the name of silk. It is a wrong word. It is really a kind of cotton 
which ought to be classed under the same heading as cotton industry. 
Even the Tariff Board, at page 185, said .... 

An Honourable Member: Will ;^ou call it artificial cotton? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You call it beautiful cotton or shining cotton or 
by any other name, but certainly it is not silk. The Tariff Board Eeport 
says: 

*^We propose that the rate of duty applicable to artificial silk fabrics should bo 
applied to mixtures of cotton and waste silk, except where the proportion of waste 
«flk is not more than 15 per cent, of the total weight. In such cases, the duty will 
be levied at the rate applicable to coloured piecegoods.” 

This is really a very important pronouncement, and I think artificial 
silk ought to be classed as cotton and the duty should be put accord- 
ingly* 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) ; Is it made 
cotton ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is made of a certain kind of plant fibre. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Not cotton? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No. 

An Honourable Member: It is neither silk nor cotton. 

Another Honourable Member: Call it rayon. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But still it should not be called artificial silk, 
and certainly it is not cotton. Coming to the question of silk, 1 shall 
just say one or two words. The silk industry at one time might have 
been in a flourishing condition, at least in my Province it was so at one 
time, but certainly it does not exist now to any large extent in British 
India, It really exists in two Indian States, Mysore and Kashmir, 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Piiural): Bengal. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will come to Bengal. We are not justified in 
levying a very heavy duty in the interests of two Indian States, and, 
considering the Bill that we passed yesterday, on one occasion you pass 
\ Bill by means of which you try and divide Indian States and British 
India more and more, and, on another occasion, the very ne^d day. you 
come forward with a Bill lo help Indian Stfiies. 

My Honourable friend mentioned Bengal I request him Lo read the 
report of the Tariff Board on Sericulture, and lie vdl] fitid tbal his own 
Governmenij take absolutely no interest in the de^eiopmen^ IIk silk 
industry. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dcieca cvw Mvn^onsingh: Muhammadan 
JRural). Thai siatement is not correct. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I go by the Eeport ox the Ta-if B^avd L do 
j )t come from Bengal. I go by the Eeport of the Tariff Boird tai Seri- 
culture, and that is whrfc iliey say, and it is for Tlonouralde !Vh‘i 'hevs to 
MY whether it is corieet or incorrect. 

Mr. K* 0 . Neogy: You are right. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: l^ly submission is that, unless, in cliis particular 
case, u demand comes from the Provinces, unless they say that they are 
now going to encourage this particular industry and that they will take 
every precaution and every measure to encourage it in their respecth^e 
Provinces, it will not be right for us to levy a heavy protective duty when 
there is no demand from the Provinces. If my Honourable Mend can 
prove that the various Provinces are very anxious that this particular 
industry should be protected and that they are very willing and ready 
to help it themselves in a liberal manner, then we should agree. But to 
put on a duty first and then to expect the Provinces to rise to the occa- 
sion is really putting the cart before the horse. 

In the end, I come to this vexed question of hosiery. I will not enter 
into details at this stage, and I follow the example of my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, and will lake it up when the item comes 
before us. But I take this opportunity to point out one grievance w^'Mch 
I at least have in this particular matter. The whole trouble in this matter 
has arisen on account of the fact that the Government have not been 
able to make up their mind definitely as to what they are going to do. 
ZTarl they made up their mind definitely that they were going to give 
this ainoimt of protection ^"oiorehand and stuck to their guns, there 
would not have been trouble. But for some reason of ilicir ovn, but 
\vbicli they bave never given on the floor of this House, they have not 
made up their mind definitely. There was one Bill which \,as intended 
to give temporary shelter or lo restore the compeiitive conditions of 1931, 
and certain articles were given protection. Government must have known 
at that time that this particular article would appear again in this Textile 
Bill. They ought to have made up their mind beforehand whether the 
duty was going to be by weight or by number. It was for them to decide, 
and they ought to have made calculations before forming their opinion 
and before bringing a Bill before this House. My complaint is that all 
this trouble is due to the fact that the Government have not been able 
io make up their mind definitely on this particular topic. They made one 
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proposal, and just on the day when the report of the Select Committee on 
that proposal was laid on the table, they made another proposal in this 
Bill and began to discuss the whole question de nom. Take the question 
of hardwares and earthenwares. We on this side of the House did not 
agree with ihe Government and we thought, and still think, that the 
figures which the Government had in their possession wero wrong, that 
tihey made their calculations on a wrong basis, but still v^e discussed the 
matter and we finished it once for all, rightly or wrongly. But, here, as 
regards this hosiery, discussions are still going on on account of its intro- 
duction again in this second Bill. That is our objection. Had the Gov- 
ernment stuck to the recommendations of the Tariff Board, that is, 
PcS. 1-8-0 a dozen, and not changed their opinion during the eoui*s<‘ of the 
discussions, except perhaps giving the same kind of concessions wliich they 
gave to the case of plates, that is, in the case of the ulaces they had 
specific duty varying with the sizes, it would have been a generous treatment. 
They simply accepted that this rate of Es. 1-8-0 may var;^ slightly v/ifch 
the sizes, ranging from one rupee to one rupee and 12 annas for different 
toizes. If we adopted the recommendations of the Tariff Board, all these 
difficulties would have been avoided. What they did was that they had 
tt, uniform rate of Es. 1-8-0. They would not consider any question of 
variation according to the sizes, and suddenly they changed their angle 
of vision and came forward with a different duty calculated on weight 
basis and not listening to the case of the fleecy articles. I do not want 
to go into details, but I like to mention one particular point before I give 
up this question of hosiery. When the Government changed their mind 
to increase the duty, they may have some very good reasons, but cer- 
tainly those reasons were not given in the Select Committee, and the 
arguments that were given in the Select Committee were so fallacious that 
T could not possibly understand how a man of commonsense would accept 
them. What they did was that they modified the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board Eeport. They modified the c.i.jf. prices, without considering the 
reduction in the cost of manufacture due to the fall in price of yarn and 
the fall in wages. If the cost of the imported articles has diminished, 
the cost of manufacture has also diminished, and to decide this question 
simply bv a show of hands in the Committee is unjust and incorrect'. I 
am not blaming the protection duty, but I am blaming the manner in 
which the whole thing was handled by the Government which is certainly 
unjust to the people of this country. There are some other defects in the 
arguments that have been placed before us. Some of the figures were 
read out to the Committee, and we were not given time to consider them. 
I do not want to go into details now as we shall have opportunities of 
speaking on the amendments. I, therefore, resume my seat with the 
remark that Government have done great injustice to this country and to 
the textile industry in not giving us the full data by means of which 
we could come to the right conclusion, and they have not given us suffi- 
cient time to discuss it on the floor of the House. Sir, three days for a 
Bill of this kind are hopelessly insufficient. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As the two 
speakers who have spoicen this morning have referred to the inadequacy 
of time, the Chair could point out that nobody has bound the House that 
this Bill should be disposed of either in three days or even in thirty days. 
It was only an indication of a general agreement on the part of the 
Leaders of Parties in view of the programme before the House and the 
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time available. While we are on this, the Chair would like to make one 
observation with regard to our procedure. iSo doubt the speeches oi the 
two Honourable Members who have occupied this morning ai*e <iuite 
lelovunt to the motion which is under discussion, but the Chair would" 
like to pomt out to the House that there is a difference between wnat 
IS technically relevant under a Btandmg Order and what is really relevant 
to the discussion before the House. In considering the time taken up 
b) the discussion of a Bill, the House has to consider not merely the time 
taken up in one particular stage, but the time oaken up with the discussion 
since the Bill was first introduced. The Chair w^ould point out that in con- 
nection with this Bill, when the motion to letei* it to a ISelect Committee was 
made, tne House had lour daj^s discussion, and 80 speeches were delivered 
— the Chair ha© got the list belurc it. i’he Ploube had a very full and 
exhaustive discussion on the general principles ul tiic Bill, the policy of 
free tiade and piotection, the Indo-Japasiese Agieeiuont and the Lancashire- 
JHoinbay Millouners’ Agreement. Though^ alter the Bill has eome from 
the Seleel: CoHimilt Honourable Members would be entitled to cover 
pari of the same ground over again, yet the Chair 'wants to draw the 
attention of the House to this fact that what would really be relevant from 
a wider point of view at this ©tage of the disciussioii is a review' of the 
Bill as ir has emerged from the Select Committee Honourable Members 
must ul this stage of the discussion conccnirate their attention more 
oil ilir as])ecl^ oi tlu‘ Bill as it has been amended by the Select Coinmittce. 
On the Ordei Paper Honourable Members will find that there are about 
84 amendments to the Bill. Now', the House must decide the relative 
importance of a general discussion at this stage and concentrated discus- 
sion on these 34 amendments. If the House thinks, and it is entirely 
for the House to decide and nobody can interfere with its discretion, that 
attention must be concentrated on these amendments, then the House 
would be well advised to proceed to fche amendments as early as possible. 
The Chair is only giving this gener.al dhection to the House to enable 
it to know exactly how to proceed with the discussion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Mr. President, this 
measuie is one of those examples which go to prove that under the British 
system or Government the ricli govern the law and the law^ governs the 
poor. It proves beyond a shadow of doubt that the rich can manipulate 
anything to get any legislation passed, and to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government by their propaganda, the Press being at their disposal, 
the einoma and other entertainmcnl houses. It is not dllfieult for them 
to see that the measures w^hich they consider necessary for tbeir protection 
and for their benefit are puslied tluough in a House in which, out of 
104 elected Members, as Mr Anklesaria pointed out, no less than 80 
arc representatives of rural constituencies. Measures dctiimtnial to lural 
interests and measures w'hich go to the very root of the existence of the 
cultivator are getting passed, although there is a large majority of the 
representatives of these rural people to protect the cultivator * and the 
labourer. The cost of protection to the country is too top heavy. Sugar 
is^ one example, as has been pointed out by Sir George Schuster, the 
Finance Member. The present measure for the protection of the textile 
industry is another example. No industry, once you give it protection, 
likes to give it up. For however long a time you may give it, it never 
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tries to give it up. It will want more and more protection every day. 
The TarifiE Board may estimate that seven years will be enough, but 
whaDever the period once estimated, when once protection is granted, 
tiic ■’ndubtjA never gives it up. I shall now quote from a book by Beveridge. 
He says: 

“The plain fact is that however economists may theorise abouL temporary Protec- 
tion of infant industries, Protection once given is in practice not temporary; it, 
proves as hard to get rid of as an amendment of the Ameiican Constitution. The 
infant industries never feel themselves grown up; if they grow up at all they devote 
their manly strength to fighting for bigger and longer Protection. This is the lesson 
of all tariff history in every country with a tariff for the past sixty years. It is 
the moral of every temporary duty imposed in Biitain since the War. “One of the 
fathers of Canadian Protection — Sir Charles Tupper — declared long ago that ‘given 
fifteen years of Protection the infant industries of Canada would be able to stand 
aloneh The fifteen years are gone; twenty-five years are gone. The infants are 
still in arms". This Professor Smait wi^ote in 1903. Today fifty years are gone; in 
the fifty third year, the infants have to be rescued by an emergency taiiff.” 

I bib bliows that (mee you gi\c protection to an iiiduslrj^, they light 
^ ^ harder and harder to get more and more protection to fill their 

own coffers, without trying to improve the ehieiency of their 
mdustiieb. When, iniant, the indubuies cry lor it, wJien grown up they 
fight for it. The cost of protection to India has been estimated to be 
as much as 16 crores of rupees per year, and this huge sum the tax-payer 
and the poor masses of this countiy have to pay by way of more and more 
additional taxation which inevitably becomes necessary, to make good 
the shortage in the revenues caused by the granting of this protection 
to the diSerent industries. Sir, how long can we continue to give such 
protection? There is no limit to the number of industries. Even indus- 
tries, having cne or two factories in the country and of very little 
importance, go up to the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board considers 
i 1 llieir duty, in order to lieep their own Board going, to grant the protec- 
tion asked tor. There are so many examples, — need not mention names. 
Thc‘10 are so many instances wliere the Tariff Board Members initially 
grant protection to certain industries and then they become the employees, 
reed’s ing exhorbiiaiit rates oL salunes (fi those \ery industries. Then, 
they again get on the Tariff Board and grant protection to some other 
indastries, and then they accept positions of high salaries in those very 
industries. That being the state of affairs, can it be pointed out that there 
was a single industry whose case was refused by the Tariff Board by not 
granting protection to that industry? Sir, the Tariff Board complacently 
assumes that it is absolutely necessary for them, apart from the merits 
of the case, to come to the finding that a certain industry must receive 
protection, because the the/i^selvfis nave teferred thatf ease 

to them 

Sir. the millowners of Bombay point out that there is no antagonism 
between the intoiests of the millomiers and those of the cultivator. I fail 
to understand. Sir, how they could say that. Naturally, the millowner 
considers it to be in his own interest to sell his goods at as high a price 
as ho can get, and, on the other hand, to buy his raw materials at the 
lowest price possible. If they want protection for their own mills and 
for the benefit of their own invested capital, why cannot they undertake 
to pay a decent fixed price for the cotton of the cultivator, whatever may 
be the circumstances? They patronise foreign cotton to the detriment 
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of the Indian cultivator, and they have the check to expect that the 
peasant should support them and give them millions of rupees worth of 
protection every year out of his own meagre and paltry income! Sir, 
there* has not been a single example of providing rural representation 
on -^he Tarifi! Board for protecting the interests of the producers of raw 
materials and of consumers, which has always consisted of members 
drawn from the big manufacturers or industrialists or other commercial 
people, to -whose natural interests it is that protection should be granted 
to industries, because, if they refuse to do so, then, when the case of 
their own industries comes up m turn, they will be neglected. Sir, 
it is scandalous that the interests of ihe rural people, the interests of 
83 per cent of India's people, who are agrieultnrisis should thus be 
nee:lected and fail io secure re-nresentalion and i' ihsurd to expect 
that their interests would be ofTectivelv watched by this Tariff Board 
which only concentrates on granting proteciiou to industrialists and other 
capitalists. (Hear, hear ) 

uhe voi;y iacu tlidi no mdusU^ lias e\er been refused protucuon 
shows that the Tariff Board people, representing as they do the vested 
commercial nuerests and fchc mterestb ol manuiacturers and capitalists, 
should always seek to protect their own concerns. There has been but 
one brave example of a good-heai ted European official who once had the 
courage to refuse the millowiiers' claim, and that was my Honourable 
friend, Sir Frank Noyce. (Applause.; Be it said to his credit that he 
considered the interests of those among whom he had lived so long and 
for whose interests he came to serve this country must be served, bu0» 
Sir, such examples are very few and far between. Sir, the mill people point 
out that the profits they earn are not enough to keep their industries 
going, and here is an example m the cotton industry. I quote from “The 
Indian Tariff Problem” by Dr. Hirendra Lai Dey, M.A., D.Sc. : 

“The extravagant financial management of the Bombay mills will be apparent from 
the following instances : In 1920, two mills paid dividends of over 200 per cent., 
14 mills paid 100 per cent, and more, 20 mills paid 40 per cent, and more. Mr. Pearse 
gives instances where the shareholders were not satisfied with a 400 per cent., but 
expected a 500 per cent dmdend. (Vide The Cotton Industry of India, page 65).*' 

An SLonourabls Membsr; Shame, shame. 

/ 

Sirdaj Earhans Jjai'. If they calculate the aveiage for a number 

of years, it \Mi] be pio^ed bc;\ond doubt that ihcj have been receding fair 
div.dendb, but what they ’o is this. When they receive -iOO per cent or 
500 per cent di^idciids '(liev wdl net ■* e.^is but they will 

pick out one ur of dcniebS’'^i. id i lal iu these yeais they 

hpv*^ not recehed n.iy inP -ihaf lliLii ecnJijoii ib ■^"ery poor 

and in a voi’y depressed t^onditioi and thac ihev innsl lecewc protection. 
If, during the lime when Ihe^?- received th'^-.e high rates uf dividends, 
tlie^ accumulated reserves and improved tlioir efficiency, reduced their 
overhead charges and paid their labourers fair wages, so that they might 
feel an interest in the industry itself, as in the well-known case of the 
Ford industry in America, the labourers having been given shares in the 
concerns themselves as bonuses after a number of years to a limited 
extent, or something like that, how much beneficial would that have been 
to the people as a whole! Sir, the instances of fat dividends I have 
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quoted must have sho^wn that Mr. Mody’s contention that the mills are 
suffering and that then condition is very poor is thoroughly demolished. 
There is no case proved that the mills are not making a decent and a 
fair proht on tlie capital invested by them. I, therefoie, think, Sir, that, 
undu’ these ciicuinstances, iL piotection is continued Lo these people, they 
woiild novel give it u] ot jny time. The Tata steel industry is a case 
in point The Tariff IJoaid had estimated lhat wiihm seven years the 
mdustiy would bo able to stand on Its own legs and that no protection 
wojld be needed, but within a lew months wo are getting a Bill to 
extend tho protection to that industry for a longer period. Sir, whenever 
an mdustiy gets protection, it never likes 1o give it up. That is human 
nature, — that is commercial intellect, that is commercial genius, that 
is commercial morals. (Hear, hear.) No one likes to give up the profits 
that have once accrued to him, and w^-e cannot blame such fellows. 
Everybody who is in basincss would like to do the same. But, is that 
fair to the masses, is that fair to the country as a whole? Sir, E do not 
tliiiik such instances should be allowed to be multiplied, to the detriment 
of the country as a whole, ft bos boon shown to us that piece-goods from 
outside aro coming in V^ssei* and lesser quantities for some time now. 
Now, if that is so, then the competition is naturally reduced to a lower 
level than foimcrly, and, the competition being less, the ground for 
protection goes away, 

Mr. President, undci these eheunastanees, and for all thebe reasons, 
I consider that protection should no longer be allowed to continue, and, 
in ^he interests of the general tax-payer and the vast masg of consumers, 
no more industry should be given protection. Sir, from the minute of 
dissent by Mr. Glmznav., npijoiided to tlie Eeport of the Select Committee, 
it is clear that the Select Committee itself, far from reducing the 
duties, has increased them in such a short time that the Committee 
itself had no time to consider the details and the effects of the increase 
in the figures. Was that fair? I can not understand. Mr. Ghuznavi 
has put it in very plain language. He says : , 

“The most noticeahle feature of the present report is that in as many as five 
instances, amendments made have the effect of increasing the taxation proposed by 
the Bill. It is also a novel feature so far as my experience of this Assembly is con- 
cerned. The fact that the Government have accepted thcsi and are 

obtaining the sanction of the Governor General as regards these increases, goes to 
show that either the Government inquiry leading to the Bill was superficial or that 
the Department of the Government concerned with the preparation of the Bill was 
unaware of relevant and important considerations which led them subsequently to 
change their mind and accept the amendments. In either case it is regrettable in the 
extreme. “ 


Mr. President, I should consider that it is inobt unfair and it is most 
unsrarranted that duties on articles that aie iised bv the consumers should 
be increased w'itbout a pioper inquiry by the authorities whicli oiiginally 
considered these proposals for the grant of protection to these industries. 
Tlie Select Committee was not an expert body and it would have been 
best if this matter had been referred to the Tariff Board for consideration 
and for report. But no such step was taken. Instead of doing this, the 
w'hole matter w^as finished at once silting within half an hour. No sadder 
commentary could be made at such a doing. If such facilities and 
opportunities were ^iven as Mr Ghuznavi had asked for, the following 
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defects would have been apparent. While the price o£ the Indian under- 
wear was taken as that of 1932, that of Japanese vests was taken as that 
prevailing in 1934, with the result that there was no proper comparison. 
The prices should have been taken of the same year for both the articles. 
Then, there are many other instances in which the Report that has now 
been presented to us has not considered the pi*os and cons of different 
proposals and different amendments which the Select Committee has 
introduced. In spite of all that, they thought that the amendments were 
not of such importance as to require the re-publication of the Bill. I am 
surprised that the Select Committee should increase the taxation pro- 
posals and increase the amounts of duty without any expert inquiry and 
then should not consider it necessary to publish the Bill. Sir, pro- 
tection should only be resorted to in very extreme cases of key industries 
without which the security or the fate of the country will be in danger 
or Avhich is in the interests of the country as a whole and not of a 
peop'ie The industry should be considered as of vital importance to 
the peace and prosperity of the nation as a whole. But, what do we find 
here? For the last four years, these measures of protection, one after 
the other, are being introduced for the benefit of a few millowners or of 
ft few millionaires representing a very small proportion of the general 
population of ihe country. Tf Hie millowners really do want protection 
and want the support of the rural representatives, then they must give 
an undertaldner, and ilic Covemment also must sfive an undertaking that 
the cotton iutei^ests will be as much safeguarded, and that the duty, 
instead of being two pice lb. would be increased to two annas per Ih. 
on foreign cotton, so that the price of our raw materials should increase 
in our own market. That will be a course which will h'' benoficla] both 
to the iudi*«itriiliats and tr th- cultivator. Unless some adequate pro- 
tection which will keep the cotton grower going is allowed to us and granted 
to us, I, for one, ab representing rural interests, would not be a party 
to grantinc* anv protection to any industry however rich or important 
it may be Sir, this Japanese Agreement has fixed a quota of buying 
Indian cotton and also of receiving piece-goods from Japan. But the spae3 
allowed in the ships is absolutely in Japan’s hands. Indian traders, who 
deal in liidiciu cotton for Japanese exports, are not allowed any space in 
these ships, so that, %tiie trade of Indian cotton, as far as Japan is con- 
cerned, will entirely in Japan’s hands and they will be able to mani- 
pulate its prices to their omi benefit and to their ovm advantage Such 
an unfair ad]nstment should not be allowed to stand any longer. It is 
not ^'Gt to'^ late +0 change it We should even now insist that full facili- 
ties should he given to Indian traders, as far as space is concerned, in 
Japanese shins for exporting our cotton to Janan. Tf the Japanese firms 
and the Japanese Government are not prepared to grant such facilities 
to our eonnbwmen, we should put an embargo on their goods just as 
they boycotted our cot'- i when it was in th^ir* interests. Those countries, 
which treat us in Su< k an unreasonable manner and to the disadvantage 
of our poor people, should not be nllow’ed any concessions or any rights. 


Mr, President, I do not want to delay the House for going to lunch. 
T shall bring my remarks to a close by making this proposal to the 
Government and to tlie millowners that if they will be prepared to grant 
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proieetion to the cotton industry, I mean the raw cotton, by way of 
putting a higher duty on the import of cotton from outside, say two annas 
instead of two pice, and also grant us facilities for exporting our cotton 
to Japan by way of securing for the Indian dealer in cotton a space in 
the Japanese ships, we will be prepared to withdraw this amendment and 
not press for the circulation of the Bill. 

The Assemblv then adjourned for Lunch til] a Qiiarior Past Two of 
the Clock 


The Assembly re-assembled after J.urjch at a Quarter Past Tuo of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhum Chetiy) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, 1 shall raise my little huger of protest against 
anything that is likely to hit the masses oi the agriculturists, whether it 
falls on deaf ears or not. I am not here to support a dilatory motion of 
this kind, but what tempted me to put my signature lo iho notice for 
that motion was this. 

When the Select Committee and the Government give the go-by to the 
Tariiff Board recommendations and they made new recommendations 
raising the very tariff which they themselves proposed after considerable 
discussion among themselves and when the Tariff Board Eeport had been 
in their hands for full fifteen months, and, after considering for over 
15 months, they came out with a proposal that either it should b(‘ 
Es. 1-8-0 a dozen or its equivalent nine annas a lb. and the Got eminent 
made those proposals before the House and got the Select Committee 
accept the principle and on that principle this House x>ai»scd the Select 
Committee motion, and, after doing all this, what do we find when w'c 
go to the Select Committee? One or two telegrams wore read to us, and, 
in half an hour, the Government accepted the industrialists’ propa.ganda 
raising the duty from nine annas to 12 annas a pound. 

An Honourable Member: Where are those telegrams? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They are id the Commerce Depai’tment. 

Sir, in my experience of the last eight years in this Assembly, J nave 
never had an experience of this kind that the Government, after considering 
a proposal for 15 months and after such a long deliberation, altered their 
considered proposals in the Select Committee and raised the duty by 38^ 
per cent, due to the clamour of a few industrialists. What is the posi- 
tion, Sir? The Tariff Board was asked to make an enquiry on the 9th 
April, 1932, and they submitted this report on the 10th November, 1932, 
and, even in March, 1934, we have not had a copy of the evidence to 
enable us to find out whether their conclusions were justified or not. Wo 
are merely asked to accept those findings. Having accepted those findings, 
what do we see ? The Government give an absolute go-by to those findings 
and they go on increasing the taxation. In five very important items the 
taxation has been raised, because telegrams -were sent out and the ratet 
-were found. What was the telegram? The telegram w^as to find out the 
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present price of the Japanese cotton vests. The Tariff Board very clearly 
said that the average cost of a vest weighing three lbs. two 02 . may be put 
at Es. 3-5-6. This finding was in 1032, not in 19;'4 'JJie Indian ia<iiiu- 
lacturing price has gone considerably down since ^hcn, and, on this, they 
say, allowdng so and so, and so forth, “they consider a fair selling price of 
Es. 8-14-0 a dozen comparable to the Japanese \ests weighing tvo lbs. 
eight oz. a dozen which are imported at the c.i.J. price of Es. 2-6-0 a 
dozen*'. An alternative statement of costs w’orks out to Es. 4-8-0 a dozen 
after providing for depreciation, interests and piont, and, thorelore Ihej 
recommend that, according to this comparable figure of the piicc 01 the 
Indian manufacture and oi the price of Japanese imported goods, the 
extent of piolectjon necessary vould be Es. 1-8-0 a dozen. They say it 
would be very difficult to put it on a weight basis, and if you work at 
ils. 1-8-0 a dozen and two lbs. eight oz. as the standard basis, you 
will find thal it works up to nine three- fifths of annas a lb. Even this 
enquiry on liobioiy was treated by the Board in the same way as you, Mr. 
President, have treated your wig, that is to say, as a subsidiary matter. 

Here is this Tariff Board Eeport eoveriug textiles to 175 pages, and 
hosierx and braids taken together cover only eight pages. But the relevant 
matter, so far as hosiery is concerned, is covered in two pages, 179 and 
180. Sir, 1 have carefully studied this Eepoit and I find that they have 
taken figures from a factory in Ahmedabad, and in Bengal they have gone 
on maiorLds supplied by what is called the Bengal Hosiery Association. 
As 3 ‘ogards tlieir »oeks, they have gone to a factor;^ in Lahore. There is 
nothing in this Report to show that they gave opportunities to the importers 
to place before them facts as to what was their cj.f price. All those who 
are interested in manufacture alone gave them the figures. They do not 
say they tested those figures. I have seen a letter addressed to the Tariff 
Board by the Hosiery Importers* Association, Calcutta, offering to give 
evidence. They never gave an opportunity to them to place their evidence 
before them. Even on those meagre findings in respect of cotton hosiery 
wdiich was treated as a subsidiary matter, tlieir finding has been Es. 1-8-0 
a dozen which is equivalent to nine annas a pound. And here we are, 
at the instance of a quarter dozen or half a dozen uidusiriti lists, straight- 
av^ay raising it from nine annas to 12 annas a pound, forgetting that India 
is an agricultural country and the poor masses cannot afford to pay higher 
prices. Sir, if you go through this book, you will find that there is nothing 
to convince you as (.0 the accuracy of such figures as are available, 
and unless the evidence is produced to find out how they arrived at those 
findings, it is hopeless. There is the other side. They tell us that these 
figures were not correct and they challenge those figures. But unless we 
can get hold of that evidence, wc arc not in a position to find out 
whether these gentlemen are correct or their finding is correct, because 
we have got no material to judge and come to a conclusion. We have, 
therefore, to accept their finding as correct. Sir, those of us who represent 
the other side of the ease in this House are laughed at; they are called 
members for Japan and members for the importers. But I should like 
to know, have we or have we not got a duty to our constituencies ? Most 
of them are agriculturists, and, therefore, we represent their point of view 
that, because we have chosen to put so much money into the pockets 
of these industrialists, these poor fellows will suffer and they will have 
to go, like Mr. Gandhi, in loin cloth. 
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T am not talking of socks now, because you may call it a luxury. But 
what about the vest which every Muslim requires to cover his body when 
saying prayers and which is, as T am told, required by every Hindu also? 
You are penalising them; you do not follow the principle that has been 
enunciated by the Fiscal Commission. They have distinctly said that the 
burden on the consumers may be viewed in two aspects, the extent and 
the duration, and in both the importance of discrimination in reducing the 
buedon to a minimum is clear. Then they say: 

“With ici^aid to the extent oj- the burden, namely, the rise of prices, we have 
already shown that the fewer the articles on wrhich increased duties are imposed, 
the smaller will be, not only the direct effect arising from the cost of these articles 
and their substitutes, but also the indiiect effect thiough a rise in the general level 
of prices. We need not recapitulate the importance to the great mass of the people 
and to the interests of agricultuie of restricting the rise of prices to a minimum. TMs 
can only be achieved by exercising a wise discr3mination in the selection of industries 
for protection.*’ 

Now, Sir, whether this hosiery industry is a suitable induslry or not 
for protection is yet to be considered. They say: 

“Tf protection is extended to ansuitable industries, they will never reach the stage 
at which the shield of protection can be discarded, and will remain a permanent 
burden on the community.” 

Now, look at the duration of the protection they have given here. Five 
years, — and the protection is given to the extent of nearly 260 per cent 
in some cases. I do not know of any country in the world where they 
cannot manufacture all that they require of a particular article for the 
masses putting a higher tariff wall of 260 per cent and thus preventing 
imports coming in to supply the needs of the masses at a cheaper price. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Pro^rinjes. F«arcpean): Compare with 
Japan. 

Mr. A. H. G-huznavi: Japan not only has provided for her requirements 
completely, but she is ready to provide for the rest of the world at 
competitive prices. You ought to be ashamed of saying “Compare with 
Japan”. The point is this that J'apan must raise her tariff wall, because 
she has got an abundance of goods for her own consumption and she wants 
to provide the rest of the world with her surplus production. Surely she 
does not want others to go and dump her market while her own goods 
lie unsold, (Interruption) because they are industrious and efficient, and not 
inelBcient. That is the answer. Your Province has been described fully 
by an Honourable Member sitting on these Benches as the most inefficient 
fellow that was ever known. You want to raise a high tariff wall for goods 
you do not make. As soon as some say that you do not make these goods 
here, you say “Yes, I do”. But I challenge you to prove it. There is 
a certain class of goods, called fleecy shirts. I have gone all over Delhi 
myself to buy one piece of Indian fleecy shirt, and I challenge my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Hardy, to bring one from the Delhi market made 
in India. I telegraphed yesterday to go through the whole of the Calcutta 
market and they telegraph back to me that they cannot find Indian fleecy 
shirt in that market. I interviewed three big hosiery merchants in Delhi 
and I telephoned last night and asked them if, during their experience of 
thirty years or more in that trade, they had ever known a fleecy shirt 
made in India 
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An Honourable Member: What is a fleecy shirt? 

Mr. A. H. Gbuznavi: The diificulty is that Mr. President has given a 
ruling that I must not demonstrate samples here (Laughter); otherwise 
I have a sample which I can produce. It is very difficult to describe it: 
it is a kind of fleecy vest 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: It is a cotton imitriiion of a woollen vest, 

Mr. A. H. Gbuznavi: If that has satisfied my Honourable friend, I am 
satisfied. 

There is also another novel thing which I have not experienced in my 
life in the Assembly for the last eight years. A Bill is introduced on the 
22nd December: another Bill is introduced on the 5th of Pebruary for 
the same article — one at Es. 1-8-0 a dozen and the othej* at nine annas 
a pound. Not even two months have elapsed. It is amazing. The first 
was introduced on the 22nd December, the last day we sat here during 
the last Session: then we came back on the 24th January; and went 
into Select Committee with that old Bill, and, by the time, 3rd February, 
we submitted our Eeport, on the 5th February the Commerce Meniboi 
came out with another new Bill for the same goods; but this time he 
changed it from Es. 1-8-0 a dozen to nine annas a pound, but he explained 
that there was no difference at aU: one was based on quantity and the 
other on weight. It is amazing. What was the use of two Bills? As 
T remarked the other day, you make this Assembly sit nearly 16 days 
or at least 10 days knowing that one Bill would have sufldeed and ten 
days would have been saved and we might have been saved from sitting 
till one and two o’clock in the morning and in this heat with all these 
IxhtLh hhiis curtains. On that old Bill, there was a discussion. It was 
made abundantly clear that the Indian production v/as not more than 
23 per cent; and, before Mr. Eamsay Scott makes a challenge that we 
produce 200 per cent or cent per cent, here are the Government figures, 
and the Government figures show even less than 23 per cent. These figures 
were supplied to us in Select Committee. With this fact in view, that 
they can only supply to the extent of 20 or 28 per cent, you are putting 
on a prohibitive duty of something like 260 per cent in respect of some 
qualities preventing their import into this country, and you still maintain 
that prices will not go up or that it can be paid by these poor masses, 

I could understand if you did this: if you were in a position to supply at 
least 80 or 75 per cent, even then, according to the Fiscal Commission’s 
Eeport, you can only ask for a reasonable protection and not for a prohibi- 
tory protection as you have got now by clamouring 

(The portion in asterisks was expunged by order of the Assembly.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: This can all be done in the amendment; you can 
say all this on the amendment, or more if you like. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The details, as my Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji 
Jehangir, has just pointed out, can be discussed during the amendments. 
All that I want to say is this: you have passed the Tarig Bill, the Bill 
that we passed last time. You have again brought in this new Bill dealing 
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with, amongst olher things, the same hosiery. If you want to slick to 
your own proposals, nine annas a pound, do so. We have not the least 
objection. That has been your considered view; l)iit if you want to raise 
it to 12 annas a pound, surely have another investigation ])otore you do 
so, and you do not suffer. The ijrcvious Bill is in force at Es. 1-8-0 a dozen. 
Come u]) witli your fresh ])roposal after investigation in July or August. 
Lf'ave out tliat item, Jtcni No. 1580, from tlic present Bill and carry this 
Bill, By llie previoub Bill, >ou are g(dting Es. 1-8-0 a dozen, that 
is equivalent to nine annas a jiound that jaotects you in the meantime. 
If you think that you have to raise it to 12 aniuis a ])Ound, make aii 
investigation, ask an expert to investigate and get all interested ptirties 
to be represented. Come before us with a fresli pro])osal in the next 
Session of the Assembly when we shall have all tlie materials to enalJe u.s 
to deal with the matter properly. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshabi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sii-, 1 regret that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
mode a very brief s])eech in moving this motion. I do not believe, <is my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, does, that it is the intoxicalion of the fourth type that 
induced the Coimnerc'e Memljcr to do so. T think lie is not capable of follow- 
ing the pilneiple of not caring foi public opinion, because he Ijas got the 
majority of votes at his command, and I should be the Iasi ])erson to attri- 
buio miy such motive to liim. But, Sir, I really regret his brief speech in 
making this motion, because the Eeport of the Committee has been juinted 
on one page, wEile there are minutes of dissent which cover ovtr ten pages 
of closely printed matter, and I thought that the Honourable the Commerce 
Mombci would rep]\ to some of the points that have been raised in these 
minutes of dissent. That 'would have simplified matters and cut short the 
discussion on ilie aniondinonts to a great extent. 1 should like to refer 
to a few of these minutes of dissent. 

Now, Sir, going through the minute of dissent of my friend, 
Mr, Thampaii, J find, lie says that the Tariff Board Eeport dealt with the 
conditions in the industry wdiicb existed iwo years ago, and it wras the duty 
of the Government to have furnished the Committee with upto date data. 
TJiis is what he says in liis minute of dissent : 

“It was the duty of the Goveuinieiit lo have furnished the Coinnutiee with data 
hringiiig the facts mentioned in the report upto date. Not only have they not done 
that, but they have not even published the evidence taken liy the Board.* E^en the 
copies of the rGpre.«!eniations made bv certain Associations which I w^anted were given 
to me on the last day when it was too late to digest the facts and use them. T 
protest strongly against Government not having circulated in the Select Committee the 
evidence taken by the Tariff Board. For this reason I feel that adequate considera- 
tion has not been given to many items and the tieatment given to raw silk in 
particular was, to say the least, very trivial.’* 

Sir, here a very responsible Member of the House makes certain accusa- 
tions, and I thought the Commerce Member would try and meet the charges 
levelled against the Government. I i-omomber distinctly that in one of your 
mvn speeches you said tlLit we should take the facts and circumstances 
from the Tariff Board. The House is not bound to accept their infeiences, 
but so far as facts are concerned, I very clearly remember your having said 
that w^e should be bound by the facts as set forth by the Tariff Board 
Eeport. Of late, however, ti»ere has arisen a new and peculiar procedure. 
In connection wdth almost all these Bills, the Central Board of Eevenue 


c 
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creeps in. i do not say anything derogatory to fche consideration that is 
due to the two Members of the Central Board of Eevenue, but I feel that 
there should be some means for the Members of this House to know what 
the position of the Central Board of Eevenue is in these matters. If Govern- 
ment consider that they can get these facts tested and verified by the 
Central Board of Eevenue in a better manner Lhan by a Tariff Hoard, then 
they should make it quite clear, and this farce of a Taiiff Board should be 
done away with. This is not the only occasion on which this practice has 
been followed, but there have recently been several occasions when the 
assistance of the Central Board of Eevenue was taken to go over the decision 
of the Tarii Board, and I think it will be my duty to place this matter 
before the House when we find that the Tariff Board's Eeport, even as 
regards the statement of facts, is not accepted, and the bclect Committees 
are hustled into acce 2 :>ting some facts obtained by the Central Jjoard of 
Ee venue, coilectcd by them in their own way, and the Select Committee 
has to base their inference on those facts, untested and unverified on many 
an occasion ..... 

Mr, IT, M. Joshi: Why should they allow themselves to be liustled? 

Mr. S. C, Mitra: Because, as in the House, so in the Select Committee, 
Government ha\o always a majority with them, and they can carry anything 
1 hey like. 

Then, Sir, in Mr. Thampan’s minute of dissent, I find he refers to another 
point, which is also supiiorted b} Mr. B. Bas. This is what Mr. Thampan 
says : 

“The textile industry has already had the benefit of protection for some time, but 
it is notoiious that it has not done anything worth mentioning dunng the time to 
put its hoii^e in order. On the other hand, the Tariff Board clcaily states that 
without the aid of protection the niajoiity ot mills in India wiJ find it impossible 
for a long time to conic to icalise any return on their capital. I have no 
doubt that unless some lind of control is exoicised over the industiy ]>y the State 
it will not, even if it can, get out of the moiibund condition into wh’ch it has 
now fallen. If the industry looks up to the State for protection, the State has 
every right to lay down certain conditions under which alone that piotection cdii be 
given.” 

I cniirclv agree with my friend, Mr. Thampan. I further agree that 
the pi’otectivc* duty that lias been suggested in this Bill should be given. 

I base no quarrel with the principle or even with most of the suggestions 
contained in ibis Bill, but what I ceniend is that the point raised by 
Mr. Tlnunpan and faupported by B. Bas subsequently that ceidain 
conditions should be nnpos''*cl upon the industry, that seeks protection 
through the ijegisiaturo, is a point worthy of serious consideration by this- 
House. It has been ])oiiited out by my friend, Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad, that 
a protection certainly means further taxotion on the consumer in two differ- 
ent shapes, but it is an accepted principle that we are agreeable to further 
taxation provided we are assured of advantages later on. But, to secure 
that object, there should be certain conditions imposed on all the industries 
that would seek any relief in the sliape of protection from this House. The 
point was raised by my fri^.nd, but I understand that the Chairman of 
the Select Committee ruled it out of order. Sir, here I would request you 
to give us a direction about the procedure that should be adopted in Select 
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Oommittees when Members bud that the rulings of the Chairman are not 
jound according to their judgment, and I should like to know what is the 
remedy for an\ Member wlicn he finds that a particular ruling of the 
Chairman goes against a precedent. I should like you to enlighten us on 
this point. Have the Members any right to seek any further direction from 
}ou, Sir, as President of the Assembly V I do not say that in this particular 
case the ruling was wrong, but it will be a valuable direction for ail time 
if you will kindlv gi\e some direction from the Chah as to the proceduie 
that should obtain in this House about the rulings of Chairmen of Select 
Committees. When there was a Select Committee on the sugar industry, 
over which vou presided, you as Ciiaimian gave us the latitude to insert 
conditions should the industry claim them from the Legislature in the sluipe 
of prolecti\c‘ duties, bub on Ibis occasion 1 find that the decision of the 
Chairman was opposed to the decision whiclf you, Sir, gave in an earlier 
Select Committee. I underscand that an atlem])t was made to differentiate 
the two cases, that this was merely an amendment of the Tariff Bill, while 
the other Bill was a protective Bill. Sir, I maintain that it is a distinction 
without any difference, because it must be admitted that the whole purpose 
of this Bill is to protect the Indian industry, and therefore, I cannot see 
how ib fails 1o be a protective measure, merely because Government, for 
some reason or other, have brought it up in the shape of an amendment 
of the old Tariff Bill. But I leave it there, and I invite your direction and 
guidance m this matter, whether Members of a Select Committee have any 
right to ask for redress when they find that the ruling of the Chairman of the 
Select Committee had gone against precedent. Mr. B. Das also supports 
Mr. Tiiaiiipan in his minute of dissent. He says : 

“The Chairman iiiled out in tha Select Comndttee amendments to the lextile 
protection ))art of the Bill which was moved by Mr. Thampan and which would have 
imposed certain compulsory obligations on the industry protected. The Asse'ddy lias 
long fell and in-sisted for some such provision in the Protection BiPs wheiehy industiies 
protected should discharge certain obligations to the State and the pubh'c *at lartre by 
disclosing their cost of production, by producing stateo»ent<s when requmod or ]>y con- 
forming to system of licence if Government would so require. In 1931 on 28th January, 
Sir George Rainy moved a Resolution in the Assembly regarding Import Duties 
on galvanized iron and steel pipes, etc., seeking the sanction of the Assembly to 
approve protection up to 31st March, 1934,’* 

Da<^ continues : 

“In fact this was recommended by the Tariff Board in paragraph 199 in their 
report on Cotton Textile Industry. The Select Committee on Su'.ar Protection Bdl 
further insisted that the Governor General in Council should, as soon as possible, 
thereafter, give the Legislature an opportunity to consider his action whenever J'e 
exercised this power.” 

If the Commerce Member had taken some trouble in regard to one or 
two oilier matters, he would have helped us, laymen on this side, to decide 
our attitude. We on this side are agreed that the interests of the handloom. 
industry should be protected, and that noihing should be done, either by 
raising or by lowering the duty which would in any way hamper the in- 
tcr'^sts the handloom industry. But we are not sure of facts. If we are 
convinced bv the Government by facts that the handloom industry depends 
for its yarn mere or less on the yarn produced bv Indian mills, then our duty 
would be to support any amendment that will raise the import duty. If, 
on the other hand, facts are proved that the handloom industry depends for 
its yarn on the imported foreign yarn, then we should supprrt anv amend- 
ment that lowers the import duty. Our goal is accepted by all the Memhpra 
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on this side, but, ISir, when you will read this Ecport, you will find a group 
of Members bad the advantage of going into the question in detail in ihe 
Select Committee — I sliall read relevant portions to sliow that my TTonour- 
able friends, Mr. Eaju, Mr. 13. Das, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, bold that the 
handlooms in India do])end for then* yarn on the foreign yarn. That is their 
argument : 

“The Tariff Board Report (page 37) says : ‘very little imported yarn is now used 

in the Indian mills most of the yarn which is now imported is used by the 

handloom industry*. As the Indian mill production of yarn of counts 40 and above 
is only 3*7, we desire to point out that there is no justification whatsoever to im- 
pose any import duty on counts of 40 and alio\e while^ the existing duty having 
succeeded in protecting the interests of Indian Spinning Mills, regarding lower counts, 
we feel that fuither increase is unnecessary.” 

This is the view of oue group. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West C^oast and Nilgiris: Nou-Muhammudan 
iiural) : May I refer my ITonournble friend lo Table LXVII, page 159 of 
the lie])ort of the Tariff Board on tlie Cotton Textile Industry? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra; I know that Mr. Thampan, Mr. Mody, Mr. Bagla, 
Mr. Mudaliar, jMr. Dudbovia, Mr. Scott, Mr. James, and Mr. S. C. Sen 
bold just tile other view. Tiie\ say in their dissentient note: 

“Considering the large quantities of Indian mill made yarns available for sale, 
tho'*e inci eases could not possibly bait the interests of the handloom weaver.” 

Tile argument is \erv simple. If the handloom industry really depends 
large) \ en tlie \arn produ(*ed in India, then a high duty or better protection 
tor Indian mills will give ii less chance to Indian mills manutacluring low 
counts of cloth, and thus there will be less competition with the handloom 
w'cavers, while, if ihe handloom iiichistry depends on foreign yarn, then the 
duty should be loweied to make it possible for the handlooms to produce 
manufaciured cloth cheaper. When the goal is so certain and when we 
are ail <letenniuec] to help the handloom industiv in India, wh}^ should not 
the <TOvernnieiit be in a ]Josition, with the help of the Tariff Board or the 
Central Board of Eeveniie, to tell us definitely and positively what amount 
ol .'sarn is necessary for the handkaiin weavers, and w’hat percentage of it is 
iinpoiiod vai'u. and what ]jercL‘nfnge is from the Indian mills, so tliat, once 
for all, vx‘ can come lo a definite conclusion on this issue. As regards 
artificial ‘-ilk . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Don’l call it silk. 

Mr S. 0. Mitra: M\ Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, is nolJ 
wailing e%eu to call it silk He -»ays- 

“India at present is not spinning artificial silk yarn and the question of its pro- 
tection does not arise It is incorrect to assume that artificial silk competes with 
real silk. Persons who really wear silk would not dream of artifiicial silk.*’ 

And still ]7iy Honourable friend insists that it should not be called sHk. 
tSo far as J hnovr, if I can show some samples of artificial silk, it will be 
difficult foi* oven a connoisseur like my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, to 
differentiate betw^een real silk and artificial silk. It is not only in dream, 
l)iit in reality it is very difficult for an ordinarv layman to differentiate 
beiw^een artificial silk and silk. I certainly support the argument of my 
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Honourable friend, Mr, S. C. Sen, lhat the Bengal silk industry deserves 
to be protected against tins artificial silk which sometimes passes as real 
silk. 

Tiiere is one other point which I should like to deal with. Mr. B. Daa 
says : 

“The country must recognise that the Agreement and the Pact both agree to Im- 
perial Preteience, though their difference only in degiee ot pveioience, which means 
that all sections of commercial opinion in India have approved and blessed the Im- 
perial Preference as the recognised feature in India’s commercial relations with 
Britain/’ 

Mr. B. Das: That is the unfortmmte truth. 

Mr. S. G. Mltra: My Honouraole ineiid, Mr. B. Das, sajs thui tlial is 
,, the uulorlunatti truth. 1 contend that, though the result is the 

" same, the reasons for accejitance b} the country oi 50 per cent, 
duty on Japanese goods and a lower rate oi duty on British goods — that 
not in anv \\ci\ lead to the uresistible iiiidienco, as iny Honourable friend, 
Ml. B. Das, thinks, that the Indian mercantile community, or, as a matter 
oi tact, the indiun public have accepted imperial Preference. I maintain 
that the question ot Imperial PreferencM does not arise in this connection.. 
Our textile industry required protection against the Japanese goods, because 
it was being beaten by the Japanese goods by unfair competition. It 
required protection against Japan and not so much against Lancasliire. 
Por that particular reason, it required a highel•^ percentage of duty against 
Japanese goods, and, looking at the thing from uhe point ot view ot pro- 
tecting our industry, if the Taiii! Jioard or the Government decide that for 
protecting the Indian industry a certain percentage is necessary as against 
Japan, and a different percentage is neecsbary against other countries, and 
only superficially to satisfy the provision about the ‘niosi-fci\<*urcd-iuiliuii'' 
clause, it io necessar;^ to put in a cbiiso — I inaintain ilial it does imt lead 
to the inlerence that the Indian commcicial community has accepted 
Imperial Preferonco as a principle. I think lit. misread the situation, and, 
by the suggestions of the Indian mercantile community and the public 
blessing the Inrlo-J apanese i^act, they do not commit tliemselves to that 
principle. Wilii these few words, I support the motion. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces ; 
Miiiiaminadan Urban) : Sir, the present Bill is the most imjijortant Bill 
that was e\er discussed by this Assembly. The textile industry provides live- 
lihood for about 12 million pcoide, and it is the largest industry. India 
always enjoyed the reputation lor fine weaving, Dacca Malmal, Benares 
San, Surat Tuhsar were Imown all the world over. The trade has now 
fallen* and we have before us complicated problems. We have to defend 
our mill industry against foreign import and protect our cottage industry 
against our ovn mills and against foreign im»port. Wo should see that 
our mills are well protected and wo should also see that our cottage 
indusbrios are protected against our ovrn mills and foreign mills. 

We have now eiven a quota to Japan, which, in my opinion, is too 
much. Once the quota is given, it is annecessiin to raise huh tariff 
dut\. The high tariff is neeessaiy to stoo the import; but \ Iic.l the 
quota of import is fixed, high tariff, to m\ mind, is unnccessar\ , and this 
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burden will fall entirely on the consumers. Th© consumers of India are 
very poor, and they will not be able to pay the high prices which would 
be a necessary result of the high taxation proposed in this Bill. 

My esteemed friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has pointed out in his 
speech that the people of India pay an invisible tax of four annas per 
rupee to support their relatives and friends who ar© unemployed. This 
invisible tax is not levied in any other country except India. In addition 
to this, I understand that the annual income of the people ot India has 
diminished by at least 700 crores of rupees per annum. Considering, 
therefore, this invisible tax, the loss of income and high taxation, it is 
exceedingly difficult for the people of India to pay high prices lor manu- 
factured articles. I am, therefore, strongly of opinion that tho taxation 
should bo as low as possible. I should also like to point out that the addi- 
tional taxation does not mean an increase in the income. In lact, the 
revenue will be diminished and the Government will have to compensate 
it by putting some excise duty on some other article. The sugar and 
matches have been unfortunate this year and the Finance Department 
and God alone know who will be in a similar unfortunate position next 
year. 

Sir, the next thing I should like to point out is that the artificial 
silk is not really silk. It is used in India as cotton. It competes with 
cotton and not with silk, and, therefore, the dut-^ on artificial silk should 
be the same as the duty for cotton. 

Now, coming to the silk, I fail to understand wh\ a high tariff is put 
on silk goods. Whom do we want to protect? I ask, whether there lias 
been any demand from anv Local Government. The Tariff Board report 
clearly says that the Local Governments take no interest and th© whole 
taxation is levied for the benefit of Mysore and Kashmir States. Will 
the Honourable the Finance Member tell us why the people of British 
India pay for the development of an industry uliich is, to a large extent, 
monopolised by Indian States. Have the Indian States responded to our 
demand‘d Have they joined us in the salt duty? Have they joined us 
in the Indian sugar consumption or cotton? If these States have no 
sympathy for us, it is too much for the Honourable the Commerce Member 
to ask us to show sympathy for them, for reasons which he himself 
understands. 

Now, I come to hosiery industry. In the first place, hosiery is not 
manufactured in this country on a large scale. It is a protection of the 
capitalists and not the protection of the people. I do not understand why 
the common people should now pay 50 per cent, more than they have 
been paying for their vests. Sir, I may be pardoned if I say that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member perhaps does not know that the com- 
mon people in India are so poor that they cannot afford to have regular 
garments. A large number of people do not wear anvthmg except a vest 
and a piece of cloth wrapped round their neck. If the prices of vests 
are increased, these people will have to give up the use of these vests, 
simply because they will not be able to afford purchasing them. Indeed, 
the protection of hosiery U unnecessary, uncalled for and unjust. Sir, it 
is a tax on the poor for tho benefit of the rich. But the most surprising 
ieature of the story is that the Government themselves proposed a duty 
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•of nine annas a pound, but the manufacturers, who, I understand, form 
•a majority in the Select Committee, raised the duty from nine annas to 
12 annas ’per pound. I am further surprised that the Government without 
any inquiry accepted the proposal of the majority. I have always been 
under the impression that the Government fix the maximum amount oi 
customs duty for revenue purposes and leave it to the Select Committee 
whether it cannot be reduced for the benefit of the consumers. In this 
case, for reasons not kno\m to me at least, the position is reversed, I 
do not like to enter into the details, as we will have the opportunity to 
discuss it when the specific duties are taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore* Sir, 1 gather from the trend of 
the debate that there is no genera] desire to refuse consideration to this 
measure. Opportunity has, of course, boon taken b;v certain Honourable 
Members and naturally to refer to certain general matters. Some of these 
certainly call for comment from me. Others, on the other hand, do not. 
Under this latter category, I would place the disquisitions on the theory 
and practice of protection which we have heard from Mr. Ank]c»saria and 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Now, Sir, their discourses may or may not have 
been illuminating. Par be it from me to pass judgment upon those 
discourses, but what I do say is this, that their discourses do not call 
for comment or criticism or explanation from me for the simple reason 
that this House, having remitted this BiU. to a Select Committee, has 
committed iiseli to the principle of protection so far as it is embodied in. 
this measure. The principle of protection embodied in this Bill is no 
longer, thcrefoio, a subject open to criticism or comment at this stage. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc cuw Trichinopoly ' Non^ 
Muhammadan Eural): On a point of order, Sir. I understand your 
ruling that the only thing that had been decided by this Bill being 
referred to the Select Committee was that cotton textiles required protec* 
tion. On the contrai’y, when we asked that an opportunity should be 
given in the Select Committee to discuss the propriety and the advisability 
of entering into both the Japanese and the Lancashire Agreements, I 
remember — and I am speaking subject to correction — ^you ruled that they 
were open to discussion; that the only thing that the House committed 
itself to was that the cotton textile industry required protection; and that 
how much, and when, all that had not been decided. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
did not hear the Honourable Member sa\ing anything to the contrary. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I said exactly what my Honour- 
able friend is now saying. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: At any rate I heard my Honour- 
able friend say that '‘the question of protection to the extent stated in 
the Biir’ had been admitted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, no, I never said so 

Raja Bahadur 6. Krishnamachariar: Then, Sir, ihere is no point in 
.my point of order. 
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Mr. H, N. AnWesaria; I think my Honourable friend is entirely 

imstaken. Thib House has already ruled — aide tlio debate oi the i9th 
February, 1926 — ^that in a motion hke the one I have made, the principle 
as well as everything about the Bill is open to discussion and that this 
House, which decided on the princi^lo before the Bill was committed to 
a Select Committee, can go back on that position and discuss the principle 
of the Bill again 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
Honourable Member wants a ruling and he shall have it. The Chair 
allowed considerable latitude when the Honourable Member wag speaking 
this morning. Strictly speaking, a great part of his speech was absolutely 
irrelevant on this motion. There is a ruling alieady given. Speaking on 
the motion to consider the Select Committee EeporL on the Indian Coin- 
age (Amendment) Bill, a Member proceeded to discuss the principle of 
the Bill and the Chair intervened and said: 

“He lb discussing the principle oi the Bill, which has already been accepted by the 
Hoube. The Application of the principle hass been limited by the action of the Select 
Committee and it is only in respect of that limitation that any discussion is in order 
now.” 

That ruling has been givexi, and the Chair proposes to follou that 
ruling strictly. That ruling is No. 110 in the book oi rulings, page 86. 

Mr. 3Sr. N, Anklesaria; What ig the date of the ruling? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetl\) That has 
absolutely nothing to do with the point at issue. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Mine is a later ruling. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetts): The Chair 
has been allowing considerable latitude to Honourable klembcrs in the 
discussions on measures that have emerged from the Select Committee. 
Strictly speaking, according to the ruling, which is perfectly correct and 
which the Chair proposes to follow, when once a Bill hag been referred 
to a Select Committee and comes back, the general principle underlying 
the Bill is not open for discussion. It is certainly open to the House, 
wlien the question ig put, Lo reject the Bill; but that does not mean that 
the House can reopen the discussion on t.he piinciple of the Bill. When 
the question that the Bill be taken into consideration js put to the vote, 
it is open to the* House to reject it, but that is a different thing from 
saying that the House hag a right lo discuss the whoh principle oi the 
Bill once again. Tlie Chair hopes that the ruling is now clear, and it 
thinks adherence to this ruling will facilitate <ho discussions. 

The Hcnaurable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, to resume, ma^ I (juke this 
opporlimiU of poinlino oul to im Honourable friend, ^sh\ Das, ihot he 
was not (jiiito right m In^ minuto ot di'^senr in describing lliis measure as 
a protection measiu c, so far as textiles uere coneerneJ, and a safeguarding 
measure, so iar as the beiicuHiual industry was conceiiied. It is, as a 
matter of jncu, as muck a piutection n>eabnre m the case of die si ric ultural 
industiy as it is a prodcl'ior} me abUK in the casi o< Ihi U\ti]e aidostry, 
the onlv difference beiiiii that the amouiiL of the protGctioii ]n the case of 
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the sericultural iDdustr\ lias been calculated on a safeguarding basis. I 
hope I have cleared any misunderstanding that there might have been on 
that point. Sir, time is short, and I at any rate should set an example of 
economy in its expenditure. 1 will, therefore, postpone the bulk of the 
remarks that I have to make until the amendments come up for discus- 
sion. If, therefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, finds that I do 
not take up at once the question that he has pro})ouiided to me in respect 
of yarn, I hope he will realise that 1 shiill take an opportunity ol replying 
more fully to it when we consider the amendment dealing with that 
particular matter. 

Sir, x\Ir. Ghu/.navi is a past master in the ait of making reckless 
charges, and he lias certainly jirovcd himself one in this particular 
instance. 1 shall substantiate that statement more in detail when we 
come to the qiiesliou ot ]iosier\ , but for ibe moment lei mo illustrate 
what 1 have said b\ rctereiiee to a single instance, namcK , the (:ase of the 
duU on raw silk. ' My PlonouiabJe liiend suggested that in agreeing to 
raise the duty on, raw silk, A\e did not know oin* o^^n mind and we did not 
know the facts of the case. That, Sir, is entirely inaccurate, and it is a 
matter of some astonishment that my Honourable friend, knowing the facts 
of the case, should liave levelled that charge What Avorc the tacts of the 
case? The House is perfectl’^ aAvarc of the prmci])le upon Avlueh we fixed 
the duty on raw silk. When the question w^as considered iu Select Com- 
mittee, it was pointed out that Ave had based the measure of protection 
on the prices prevailing from July to SG])tcmber, 10J33. Tt avms contend- 
ed by Honourable Members that it was fairer for us to take a period 
nearer to the present time in calculating the quantum of protection. 
After ‘discussing this matter, \\c iigrocd to take tlic prices prevailing in 
the three months December, 19o3, and Januar\ and Februai\A , 1934. On 
the basis of the [niecs prevailing in those months, aao raised Ihc duty 
from IfJ annas to It annas. Does tliat iusHIa the charge that has been 
levelled against us by Mr. GhuzAiavi — that w^e did not know' our own 
mind and tliat ^vc were not acquainted Avith the facts of the case? 

I take also equal exception to the criticism wln’ch has emanated from 
my Honoiu’abh* friend, Dr. Ziaiiddin Abiiiad, wdiirh he luis given vent to 
in liis minuic oi dissent — T mean, oao of liis minules of diss^^it (Laughter) 
and wdiich he has repeated on the floor of the House today. What he 
says is this : 

‘T also apprehend that tlie quota which JajDan has got m the purcliase of cotton 
will seriously affect the price level of cotton. Japan in future will control the 
price of the cotton market in India and the appieciation in the pvice level of cotton 
will be out of the question. This will very much handicap the ogricidturisis w^ho 
are not getting at present the economic price for their cotton.” 


Sir, if nu Honourable friend had the troubh^ to a^^'ertain the 

element ar\ facts of the case, I do not tliink he w'oiild have indulged in 
eriticisiii A\Jiich certainly docs nothing to enhance his reputation. Let 
me point out to him what those cleincntarA facU arc. Tliose elementary 
facts are that for a A^ery long muii]i< r of vears, cortainh for 
more than ten ytais, Lqian has liu^'ving in this 

country more than one eiul a half millitni halos of cotton every a ear. 

In certain A^ears bor r'un-havs Avent up i Ih * o" n.*arl\ t vo million 

bales. If, tboroior- her I’l’vhase ol 1 n ITmu bales is gthig in the future 
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to enable her tc control the Indian market, then it is exactlv ^^hat her 
purchases in the past for many years have enabled her to do. There is 
absolutely no change whatsoever in the position so Cai* that is concerned. 

Then, Sir, another point v\as made. That is in regard to the control 
of freight space by Japan. Hcie also Ilonoiirable Membcis must realise 
that this control has been in existence for many ;\ears past. I should not 
care to say exactly how many years, but certainh'* for more tlian 20 >ears. 
It is absolutely nothing new But when it \vas brought to our notice 
that the control of freight space was being used to tlie detriment of the 
Indian shipper, — and I think it was m3 Honouiable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, in his speech on the motion to refer this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee who drew attention to this fact — ^I say when our attention was 
drawn to this fact, we made a representation and we have received assur- 
ances that from this month the normal practice will prevail. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowmers’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : That is not correct. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If m3 Honourable friend will sub- 
stantiate his stalemont that the normal practice is not prevailing, I shall 
be happ\ to go further into the matter. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I shall. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, pointed out that the e\idencc taken by the Tarift Board had not 
been published. That is a perfectly fair and legitimate complaint to 
make, but I must bring to his notice and to the notice of the House that 
this evidence is in the hands of the Tariff Board. It is not in our cus- 
tody. The printing up of the evidence is a matter for the Tari:ff Board 
itself. While I entirely agree that there should not have been this long 
delay in the printing up of that evidence, I must ask him and the House 
to absolve us of being responsible for ih^ delay xVs i matter o1 iaet, 
however, I would bring to his notice that so far as I remember, in the 
case of three industries, at any rate, this House has given protection long 
before the evidence upon which the Tariff Board founded its recommenda- 
tions was printed and published. 


Now, Sir, I need hardly say very much in regard to the motion for 
circulation beyond stating that I must, of course, oppose it. The Mover, 
I am sure, has failed even to convince himself of the justification for his 
motion. The Bill has been before the public since the 5th of February, 
and there has not, so far as I am aware, been any demand from any 
responsible section of the public outside this House for further time to con- 
sider this Bill. There are obviously very strong reasons against delay in 
this matter. Protection to the industry will expire at the end of this 
month and the loss of this protection even for a few months will be disas- 
trous so far as the industry is concerned and will certainly have a very 
damaging effect upon public revenues. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The allegation that the changes 
made in this Bill in the direction of increasing taxation are such as to 
call for circulation will not, I submit, stand serious examination. T have 
already referred to the case of raw slik. I have already given the reasons 
why we found it necessary to increase the specific duties from 11 J annas 
to 14 annas. Take, again, the case of silk piecegoods. It is perfectly 
true that our proposals have resulted in an increase of duties on certain 
kinds of silk fabrics; but, on the other hand, equally our rates of duties 
have resulted in putting down eon^^idt rably — in some Cd'ses by 100 per 
cent., or even more — duties on other kinds of =iilk cloth Cc^tton hosiery, 
a subject which always seems to generate heat in this Assembly, I shall 
leave for the present, because I have no doubt that the matter will be gone 
into very carefully and very completely when the time comes to consider 
the amendments dealing with that sub]ect. 

I have only lo say one thing more. L am sorry that my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, found it necessary to refloci upon the atti- 
tude of the Bengal Government in regard to the seri cultural industry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 was only quoting from the Tariff Board report. 
I myself have no first hand information. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am authorised to say that there 
is no justification for the suggestion that the Bengal Government did not 
help adequately the investigations of the Tariff Board. I would also sug- 
gest that the appropriate forum for any charges against tho Government 
of Bengal is the Bengal Council w’here those against whom those charges 
are levelled may bo in a position to answer them. I have in my posses- 
sion information which shows that for many years past now' the Bengal 
Government ha\e been spending something like 2^ lakhs of rupees a year 
on the sericultural industry in that Province. Having regard, Sir, to the 
financial condition of that Province, I think we must admit that that 
measure of assistance is very generous indeed. 

T have nothing further to say at this stage. J move my motion and 
will refrain from saying anything in regard to details until the amend- 
)nents are moved. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division. Muhammadan): 
Sir, I have been reading a good deal about the manner in wdiicli protection 
is given to the textile industry in British India. I have been trying to 
understand as to whether the principle of protection to which we have 
agreed is going to injure any other interests in our country. I do not 
say that the industrialists should not be protected, but let them not be 
protecied at llic expense of the consumers’ inteiests. Eecently I have 
been trying to find out as to what extent the interests of the consumers 
are in the mind of those who are in authority over this question. T have no 
doubt that the industrialists, who are very well organised, because they 
have their Chambers of Commerce and the Federated Chambers of Com- 
merce, and so on, and so forth, are going to affect very seriously the in- 
terests of the consumers. Therefore, I thought it fit to raise my voice 
against the manner in which this protection is being given, and T am 
very thankful to you, Sir, for allowing me to take a few minutes out of 
the valuable ffine of the House. What I find is this. 
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1 understand that the Bill had been to the Select Committee and now it 
has come back Irom the Select Comniittee; we should, therefore, now 
confine ourselves to the changes that have been made by the Select Com- 
mittee. But when I learn lhat the Select Committee has raised the taxes 
-on certain articles over and above vhat the Tariff Board recommended, 
then certainly my suspicions grew much stronger and 1 felt lhat in the 
interests of the consumers 1 must stud;\ this questioji, and since then, 
I frankly admit that 1 have taken up this matter seriously. It appears to 
me that the Select Committee have gone beyond the recommendation of 
the Tariff Board, and, for that reason aJone, 1 think fche matter should 
no\v he circu’nled tor eliciting public opinion 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: in what case has the Select Com- 
mittee gone beyond tli(‘ recommendation of tlie Tariff Board ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: item 158 (0), the old Bill says nine 
annas per pound whichever is higher, while here 1 find it is 12 annas per 
pound whichever is higher. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Did the Tariff Board make that 
recoumiondation ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: T1 will be found in the Rej)ort. 
The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Where? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: In the ver;^ beginnitig, I said that 
I did not study this question very seriously before. I thought we have 
agreed to protection, and it was quite enough for me, and I tliought those 
people, who were in the knov would carry it out to its logicol conclusion. 
But T find tJiat the interests of the consumers are being sacrificed for the 
sake of the industrialists, and tliat is the reason vhy I have risen, and 
for no other purpose. I would like to tell the Merab on the Treasury 
Benches that the consumers are by no means organised and they have 
no voice whatsoever- Even here, although lots of us do represent the 
rural po])iilation, we liave not wisdom enough to combine together and 
form a strong rural party in order to defend their interests. For that 
reason the Honourable the Commerce Membci lold us ]usl iiow that tlieio 
was no voice hero in the country against this measure. T ask, %vho could 
raise the voice when the rural population vas not organised? It is we 
alone who represent the consumers and the rural population that could 
raise the voice. They have got no organisation outside the Assembly. 
The Honourable the Ccanmerce Member should have thought twice 
before alticking us by saying that there has been no pronounced opinion 
in the country for sending this Bill back for eliciting public opinion. I 
submit, this is o fit ease for sending the Bill back for eliciting public 
ontuiop A\hen wo have got suspicions rff that nature in our mind tiiat the 
organisation of the industrialists is taking advantage of the disorganised 
position of the consumers in the country. T hope that all those vho ’*o- 
present the inteirsts of the c »nsumcrs, namely, the rural population, Vvill 
stand as one in this inaiter and trv to scud bcUjt thn i( th )uhlic 
and see vrhat the result of the circulatio«i is 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Oliola Nagfjitr oum Orissa; 
Muhammadan): Will my Honourable friend inform mo what were the 
reasons for increasing the rate of duty on hosiery from nine annas to 
twelve annas, contrary to the recommendation of the Tariff Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend will liave \ 
full reply when we come to deal with that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: J w^ant a reply just now, so that I may make 
up my mind as to how to vote on ihis motion for circmlalion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukliam Clietty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30tli June, 1934.” 

The Assemblv divided: 

AYES—?. 


Anklesdiia, Mi. N. N. 

GhuznaM, Mr. A. H. 

Krishnari achariar, Raja Bahadur G. 


Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

E-oy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad, 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES—51. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian, 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan TiWana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr, J. H. 

DeSouza, D.v F. X. 

Dillon, Mr, W, 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

T^’win, Mr C. J. 

Ishwarsinsrii, Nawab Naharsingji 
Jadhav, Mr. B. T, 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsav, Sir Dai’cy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

The motion was negatived. 


Meitcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar. Mr. E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Moigan, Mr G. 

Mujiimdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukhdvji, Air. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

No^yce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur vS. R 
Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Eamakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Sarma, Mr G K S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ram&ay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Pradvumna Prashad. 

Slmn Mr, T 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, on a point of order. Can an Honourable 
gentleman, who has himself given notice of this amendment, vote against 
it, without saying on the floor of the House that his signature was ob- 
tained by threat or undue influence or that he was convinced by the 
arguments on the opposite side? 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: No, Sir; I have not ^>ot' it. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhun). Tben he eui 
of order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, m Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 (u) {a), the words and figures ‘or 1;^ annas per 
pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

This is a question of removing a specific duty on yarn. When the 
Honourable the Commerce Member was making his s]jeech, he said that 
I did not know even the elementary facts. It reminded me of the v'ay 
in which Professor Hilbert used to explain his niathoinatical ]irohit‘7ns 
Whenever any student went to him to get a problem explained, he noiild 
say "‘It is quite clear: this is this, and, therefore, the conclusion is all 
right”. So, whatever is clear to him, unfortiiiiaieh is not clear to every- 
body else. He said vm clearly today that he wa^ having certain com- 
munications with the Japanese Delegation on this point and probably the 
question is being settled, and if any other difficulty arises, he would attend 
to it ... . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; My Honourable fiiend has entirely 
mifeundersLood me as usual. All I was referring to ^vas the question of 
the control oi freight space, not any question of control of ])viees oi Indian 
cotton to which he referred in his minute of dissent. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; I did not enter into that question in detail, lieeause 
ilie control of freight will also control prices to o very large extent. But, 
<it any rate, this fact is not quite as clear and is not an elementary ])ro- 
position as my friend pointed out in this connection. 

Coming to the question of yarn, I said at the beginning that J moved 

^ this motion with great diffidence and doubt, because I have 

uoi settled in my own mind what is the correct altitude wffiich 
we ought to take in the interests of all, and I do not think the Gov- 
ernment are in a position to give us a satisfactory solution. This was 
inquired into partially by the Tarifi* Board, but their rec'mnnendat’ons, as 
^e read them, did not consider every aspect of the question. 1 said that 
yarn wxas a primary commodity for the handloom weavers and all the 
imported yarn was used almost exclusively by liandloom weaveu’s, and, 
therefore, it was very desirable that there should be no duty at all, so 
that we should low^er the cost of production of the handloom weuvers. 
On the other hand, we notice from the same figures that a ver;y lar^c 
([uantity is supplied by our spinning mills to handloom w^eavers. and, 
therefore, in lire interests of the handloom weavers themselves, we cannot 
allow spinning mills to die out. Therefore, we have to protect them u) a 
..-ertain extent and we also desire to lower the prices of varn. The other 
difficulty which arises is the competition betw een the mills and the cottage 
industry. If you make the price of yarn more expensive and the hand- 
loom weavers purchase them from spinning mills, they pay really for Ihe 
( oiling, for the freight and all the other charges and" ihe^ pay much 
higher prices than the weaving mills will pay. The wcavm.g mills are 
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mostly spinning mills also; they make their own yarn, and afterwards they 
simply transfer them mechanically from one place to anoLlicr. As I said, 
the handloom weavers will ha've to pay the puce of rolling, the price of 
freight, etc. Therefore, the handloom weavers will be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position as compared with the mills in this country; and, 
of course, the mills have got certain advantages over handloom weavers 
on account of their cheap labour, because, what a machine can do, the 
hands can never do at the same price. It costs more, and now the cost 
of yarn will also be more. Consequently, we have really to find out a 
position of equilibrium in which on one side we safeguard the interests 
of the cottage industry, we safeguard the interest, of the spinning mills, 
and, above all, we should not place the cotta*, iudu&try or handloom 
weavers in a position of disadvantage eompUaeJ vUih the mill industry. 
These are the two very important points on which wo must have some 
kind of solution. I regret that whatever I have road in this connection 
in the Tariff Board Eeport is not convincing. The^ have not studied the 
question as thoroughly as the circumstances demanded, and 1 hope and 
request that the Government would soon appoint some person, may be a 
Tariff Board or a special officer, to study this question. 

As regards the increased protection, I notice that, with the jiresent 
amount of protection and the duty that we have imposed, the spinning 
mills are making good progress. On page 37 of the Turitr Board Eeport, 
Table 38, it is pointed out that the Indian production is graduali;y increas- 
ing. In the year 1932-83, it rose lo 1,010 million pounds. Even with 
the present duty, they can manage and they can go on increasing their 
entire production . 

Mr. G. Morgan: May I ask, if the Honourable Member is referring to 
spinning mill s or spinning and weaving miils? ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The weaving mills spin and use their own yarn. 

I am talking of the spinning mills, vvffiether tiiey exist as separate con- 
cerns, or as part of the wxaving mills, but I am not dealing with the 
weaving machine now. As I was saying, we have to find out some posi- 
tion of equilibrium so as not to place our cottage industry in a disad- 
vantageous position. The handloom weavers are already suffering a great 
deal on account of this duty, and it is not desirable that we should allow 
them to increase their cost of manufacture. These handloom weavers 
have to compete with Japanese cloth, they have to compete with our own 
mills, and they are now almost on the verge of extinction. Therefore, 
Sir, unless we take special measures to safeguard them and to help them 
to reduce the cost of production, they will be completely wiped out of 
existence. Sir, we see from experience, when going about our constituen- 
cies, that the general condition of these handloom w^eavers is really very 
bad. They are not able to make the two ends meet. The cost of produc- 
tion is much more than the price which they can fetch in the market 
for their articles, and, therefore, we must try our level best to diminish 
their cost of production, and to lower the prices of articles which these 
people require, and, as was previously suggested, we should also try to 
organise some kind of co-operative methods by means of which the profits 
of the middlemen may be avoided. This is really a very important pro- 
position, and we should, therefore, try and find out some solution for the 
difficultv. The spinning mills are getting on well under the existing duties. 
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it is not necessary to increase the duties in this case, but if unfortunately 
Government decide to increase this duty and tax the handloom weavers, 
then it will be very desirable that we should tax the Indian mills to the 
same extent by levying some kind of excise duty, so that they may be 
placed in the same position as the handloom weavers. But if jou adoi>t 
an expedient which will secure to the mills an adaitional advantage o\er 
the handloom weavers, it wdll not be to the advantage of the country; it 
may be to the advantage of a few manutacturers, but it will not be to the 
advantage of the people as a whole. 

Sir, I emphasised some time ago, and I emphasise it again, that this 
is a proposition to wdiich the Government should give serioub attention. 
They should investigate the matter and lind out a just solution by means 
of vvhkdi the interests of ail these tliree dift'erent parlies may be safe- 
g\iarded, that is to say, the mill industry, the weaving industry and the 
handloom weaving industry. Some people suggested by way of a joke 
that vre should try to make more yarn by means of our hands, and the 
person who made this suggestion went so far as to say that vve ought to 
provide some Char'kaH in the Lobbies, so that those Members, who find 
It rather inconvenient or difficult to sit in the Chamber the whohi day 
and attend to the debate, may have something to do in the Lobby and 
go on weaving, if this suggestion is accepted, probably a fe^v of these 
Charkas can also be usefully provided to nominated Members who come 
from the Provinces, because they have got absolutely nothing to do, and 
this is really one of the best ways of spending their time. I know that 
in one case the wife of one of the Members suggested that if some of us 
found our time hanging heavily on us and did not know what to do, this 
was the best way of spending our time. The suggestion was made by w^ay 
of a joke, but 1 think it really has some value and is worth serious con- 
sideration. 

Sir, before I sit down, I once again emphasise that the Government 
should realise the importance of this problem, and they should thoroughly 
investigate it in the interest of the handloom w^eavers and also in the 
interest of the spinning mills. With these words, I move the ameiKlnient. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

'‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Itein No. 158 (ii) (a), the words and figures ‘or 1;^ annas per 
pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

Mi. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, there is not the least doubt that this duty 
greatly afEeets the poor handloom weavers. Eeally I should like to know 
what is the object of Government in introducing this duty unless they 
want to kill this industry. Tlie attempt that is sought to be made to feed 
the millowners at the cost of the poor handloom weavers is not at all a 
sound proposition; it is rather a cruelty, because the poor handloom 
weavers in these days are already in a very difficult position. Nobodv can 
deny it. 

If you will refer to the amendment, you will find that the Government 
liave proposed that the duty on yarn on counts of 50 ’s and below of 
British manufacture should be levied at the rate of five per cent or If annas 
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per pound, whichever is higher. Sir, this measure is not for revenue pur- 
poses alone; rather it has been stated by Government on several occasions 
that this is a protective measure, and we must, therefore, examine it and 
see whether this particular item required at any time before or it requires 
now any kind of protection or not. If you will refer to the Tariff Board 
Report, you will find this is what they say at page 159; 

“We are given to understand that the hand weaver uses no imported yarn of 
counts below 30’s and that practically all the import<^d yarn of counts above 30’s 
must be used by the handloom industry. In this case the hand weaver must use about 
30 out of the 31 million lbs. of yarn imported ; and the proportions of his total 
consumption will be as follows 

In this connection, they have given a Schedule in which they state that 
the handspun yarn used comes to 24 million pounds, the mill yarn used 
amounts to 311 million pounds, and imported yarn used amounts to 
30 million pounds. It will be observed, Sir, that a much larger quantity 
of mill spun yarn is being used by our handloom weavers, and there is 
i)ractica]ly no competition with foreign yarn in this country. Had there 
been any great competition, the natural result would have been that a 
largo quantity of foreign yarn would have been used by the handloom 
weavers. But, Sir, the imported yarn which is used is only 8*2 per cent 
while, 85*2 per cent of the mill spun yarn has been used by the handloom 
weavers. Further, you will find that Government have proposed this IJ 
anna specific duty for counts below 50's, and, if you will examine the 
different kinds of counts used by handloom weavers, you will find the 
result as follows: 


Counts. Percentage of total 

production. 

I 


lO’s 

• 



. 





15-1 

12’s 

• 


. 

• 

• 



• 

6*0 

16’s 




• 

. 



• 

49.2 

20*3 




. 

> 



1 

23-0 

32’s 




• 

• 



• 

4*3 

40’s 

• 

* 


• 

• 

• 


• 

2*2 

Higher counts . 

• 

• 


• 

* 

• 



0^2 


When we consider the case of counts 50 ’s and above, we find the 
percentage practically nil, or, at most 0*1 per cent. 

If that is the case, you will find that the specific duty is really for 
99*9 ])cj: cent of yarn used by the handloom weavers, and when Govern- 
ment say ‘'cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or darning thread 
of counts above 50’s . . . it is all useless, bccaus. , only *1 per cent ol 
the yam above 50 ’s is used by the handloom weaA-ers. If you read what the 
Tariff Board itself says about this competition: 

“In regard to counts 24s and below there is hardly any competition between 
Indian Mill yarn and imported yarn. In counts 30s and 32s the bulk of the yarn 
used by the handloom industry is obtained from the Indian mills; hut a certain 
/imount of Japanese yarn is preferred on account of its quality. . . .’* 
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You will find that these counts which are used, though it is of a very small 
quantity, are not used because the prices are cheaper, but, as the Tariff 
Board has itself admitted, by reason of its quality: 

even though the price is apt to be slightly highei* than that of Indian yarn.” 

Between 30 *s and 32 ’s you will find that the price of the foreign yarn 
IS already high, and the price of those below 24's is very high for the 
imported yarn: 

*‘In counts of 40 s and above there is very keen competition between the Indian 
mills and English and Japanese imports. Indian prices are generally so regulated as 
to be slightly lower than the prices of Japanese yarn.*’ 

When the price of the Indian mill yarn is cheaper, when the handloom 
industry is using a large quantity, about 85 per cent of the Indian mill 
spun yarn, what is the use of protecting this particular item? If Govern- 
ment will stop this small quantity of imported yarn by means of this 
specific duty, what will be the result? The result will be that the Indian 
millowncrs, who, in spite of having so much mone3^ want more money, 
because it has been seen that those who have got sufficient wealth are 
eager to have more wealth, will naturally increase the price of the yarn 
which is required by the handloom weavers. Sir, the price of imported 
yarn will go up by means of this specific duty, and when the price of the 
imported yarn goes up, naturally the prices of the Indian mill spun yarn 
will be raised by the millowners. They will be fed no doubt, but at whose 
cost ? They will bo fed at the cost of the handloom weavers, and, further, 
at the cost of the consumers, because, when these handloom weavers will 
not be able to get their yarn at a cheaper rate, they will certainly raise 
the price of their cloth. Sir, by this measure the handloom weavers will 
suffer and the consumers will suffer. Further, in this case, where is the 
ground for protection, what is the need for protection when there is 
absolutely no competition vdth the foreign market? So, whatever con- 
clusion the Government might have reached in the matter, there is 
absolutely no -justification for recommending any protection or any specific 
duty in this way, because the Tariff Board themselves say that there is 
absolutely no competition for yarn up to 24’s. There is a bit of competition 
between 24’« 40’s, that is not because of prices, but because of 

quality. If that quol*.^ ts not produced in India and, it is not easy for the 
handloom weavers to Ubo uhe inferior quality above counts 30's, because they 
are not skilled labourers, the^ learn the thing at their homes, and they 
generally require a better quality of yarn, and for that reason they use a 
very small quantity of imported yarn above counts of 80’s. So,* in my 
opinion, this is a very just amendment, and Government must consider 
this point when there is no need for protection. They should not place 
an extra burden on the handloom weavers when they are already under a 
great burden. I do not want to go in detail into that question which the 
Tariff Board has dealt with in this Chapter about the handloom weaver's 
troubles. 

Mr. Cr. Morgan: I do not quite follow my Honourable friend, Mr 
Maswood Ahmad's case. The Bill provides, as I understand it, for a 
reduction of the present duties for counts above 50's, and, in the item 
under discussion, there is a reduction from If annas to annas on 
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counts 60 ’s and below of British manufacture. So that I cannot see how 
a case can be put up for the handloom indusbiy that they are suffering 
an in]ustice under this particular Bill. I shall be merely accused of pleading 
the cause of the capitalists which is my unfortunate role in this House, 
but I should like to point out that the indigenous spinning industry is at 
the present moment in a very bad state indeed* As far as the spinning 
mills on my side — I come from Bengal — are concerned^ there is one mill 
completely closed . , , , , 


Mr. A. H. GhUEZiavi; What is the name of that mill? 

Mr. G*. Morgan: Another has shut down all spindles ordinarily run for 
bundling the yarn, and a third one is on short time with a steadily increas- 
ing stock of yarn. This is more or less the position of all spinning mills. 

My Honourable friend’s contention is that the interests of the handloom 
industry and tlie indigenous yarn spinning industry may bo regarded as 
being opposed. But, I think, if you examine the position a little more 
closely, you will find that their interests arc by no means opposed. It is 
contended, and correctly, that any import duty imposed for assisting the 
spinning industry reacts unfavourably on the handloom industry by raising 
the cost of yarn to the handloom weaver. Under this Bill, there is no 
question of raising what they are paying at present, and, as far as I know, 
the handloom industry is not doing at all badly. On the other hand, 
if the indigenous spinning industry is not sufficiently protected, ultimately 
it will be extinguished. There can be no doubt about it at all, that 
unless the spinning industry is sufficiently protected — of course, under this 
Bill, in our opinion, it is not sufficiently protected, I merely enter that 
as a protest, — ^there is no doubt that these purely spinning mills wdll have 
to cease to exist. Their only alternative would be to go over to weaving 
which means investment of considerably more capital, and it is doubtful 
whether they would be able to use all the spindles which are at present 
in existence. But if they go over to weaving and the handloom industry 
in India is deprived of that supply of bundled yarn, then the handloom 
industry must depend on the import of foreign yarn, and ultimately it 
will be entirely in the hands of China and Japan, particularly China. 
China is now the largest importer of yarn. The question is, would it not 
be preferable to keep alive the indigenous spinning industry which is a 
big industry in Southern India and Bengal, and part of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Mills, to keep that alive at a small cost with a very largo 
protection to the cloth of the handloom weaver in conjunction wibb the 
Ahmedabad and Bombay weaving mills under this Act, would it not be 
preferable to keep alive the mills wdiich at present are spinning bundled 
yarn for the use of the handloom industry? Would it not be preferable 
to keep those mills in existence*^ We hold that, with the death of the 
indigenous mills in this counii’y, the handloom industry will put itself 
entirely into the hands of foreign imported yarn. I do not think mvself 
that thot is at all a satisfactory position to be in. Idic actual result of the 
death of the spinning and sale of bundled varn w^ould be that these mills, 
if they could get the extra capital, would have to enter into competition 
with woven material which is not to the benefit of the handloom weaver. 
From the figures that we have got, there is no doubt that there is a 
very intensive and unfair competition from China and Japan in this yarn 
and China seems to be getting almost the entire control of the import 
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trade in that class of yarn. I do not think any case has been made out 
by my Honourable friend, Mr, Maswood Ahmad, because as I said, under 
the Bill relief is given to a certain extent. I, therefore, oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr, A. H. Ohuznavi: I have always opposed high tarifi on yams, 
because that aSects and must aiffect the handloom industry. In 1927, 
five per cent, duty was imposed on Japanese yarn and I opposed it, because 
it affected the handloom industry. Most of the handloom weavers in 
Bengal use counts 50’s and below, and, therefore, any high tariff on this 
count will affect the handloom industry in Bengal. ]\Iy friend, Mr. 
Morgan, just pointed out that one of the spinning mills in Calcutta has 
closed. 1 understood that protection is to be given only to infant industries 
and not to mills which have long been established. I do not know if it 
belongs to the New Bing, but even if it does, the new ring must have been 
in existence for over 20 years, and, therefore, surely they need no protec- 
tion by high tariffs. Again, the same question of ineffciency arises. If, 
in 20 years, they cannot compete with foreign yarns, I can only say that 
they should not exist. I, therefore, support the amendment. 

An Honourable Member; Is there a quorum, Sir? 

(The Bell was rung for a minute, and Honourable Members came in.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I rise to support the amendment 
moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, but, while supporting his amendment, I 
want to draw the attention of the House to a different point altogether. 
I have been comparing the duties as they existed and the duties that have 
been proposed by the Tariff Board and the duty as has been recommended 
in the Bill itself, which is under discussion. 

Now, here is an instance which I would place before the Honourable 
Member for his explanation. There might be some mistake on my part 
in understanding it. The position is this. Tliis item of the present Bill 
158 (i{) (a) counts 50’s of British manufacture wdiich w’e are dis- 
cussing is in Statutory Schedule 44. These two are identical. Tt is 
difficult for a hivinan to lay his finger exactly on these points, but 1 
believe that 44 is the right number in the Eeport of the Indian Tariff 
Board regarding the grant of protection to the cotton textile industry. 
Now, here on page 108 in the Schedule, we find that the duty proposed 
by them is one anna per pound or the ad valorem rate of revenue, which- 
ever is higher. What is proposed in the Bill is not one anna, but some- 
thing higher than that. It is annas per pound whichever is higher. 

This is an instance in which I find that the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board has been exceeded by one-fourth of an anna. Of course, I do not 
find any explanation of this increase in the duty either in the speech of 
the Honourable the Commerce Member or anywhere in the Eeport itself. 
Such instrances I could point out in many places in the course of the 
debate, but here is one in which I say it has gone against the Tariff 
Board report and it is not to the advantage of the consumers or the hana- 
loom weavers. Therefore, I support this amendment. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, this is an article in regard 
to which there is a certain difference of opinion. In the Select Committee, 
some Members were in favour of reducing the duty; others were in favour 
of increasing it, and, with your permission, Sir, I would like to set out 
the position of the Government in the matter. 

Now, let us deal first with counts above 50 *s. I would like to point 
out that the Indian production of yarns of counts above 40 's constitutes 
only about 3*7 per cent of the total production of Indian yarn. Therefore, 
the production of counts above 50*8 must be infinitesimaL We have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that as all these imported finer counis 
are almost entirely used by the handloom weaver, there can be no justi- 
fication for putting a higher duty on these finer counts of yarn than that 
proposed in the Bill. Therefore, in respect of counts above 50 ’s, we have 
accepted the recommendation of the Tariff Board and we are reducing the 
duties to the ad valorem rates of 5 and per cent. 

Now, let us take the case of yarns of 50's and below. Here I would like 
to deal, as i promised my friend, Mr. Mitra, that I would, as compre- 
hensively as I can with this subject, and with the demand of the industry 
here for a larger measure of protection thgin we are giving. Now, what have 
we done in respect of these coimts? Actually, Sir, we have reduced the 
duty in respect of British yarns from IJ annas to IJ annas. That has 
been done in pursuance of tbe agreement entered into between the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, and Lancashire. 

Maulvi Muhaxnniad Shafee Daoodi: It is only annas — ^not 1} 

annas — so it appears? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; We have reduced from IJ annas, 
the existing rate, to annas in respect of British yams. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Baoodi; The existing rate seems to be 
annas per pound, or whichever is higher? 

Btonourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My friend has overlooked the sur- 
charge which brings it up to annas. 

Now, Sir, our reason for not acquiescing in the demand for increasing 
the duty are two. In the first place, we contend that the industry did not 
make out any case for enhancement of the existing rate. It had the 
fullest opportunity to do so. The Tariff Board issued its questionnaire, 
and if the industry failed to place its case before it, it cannot now come 
to us and ask us to do the whole work of the Tariff Board over again. 
Then, our second reason is that we are, in respect of foreign yams, justi- 
fied in continuing the present rate of duty. 

Now, what has been the effect of the present rate of duty so far as 
the spinning industry of the country is concerned? The effect, Sir, has 
been this. Firstly, there has been an almost steady decline in foreign 
imports of yarn, except for one year when there was a very large influx 
due to the heavy depreciation of the yen. After that, the imports have 
begun to go down again. Secondly, the home production has steadily 
increased and the yam available from this source for the handloom weavers 
has grown from 324 million pounds in 1926-27 to 420 million in 1932-33. 
We, therefore, hold, Sir, that there is really no case for inprpaQi-nnr 4 . 1 .^ 
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duty beyond what exists at present. Equally we feel that no case has been 
made out for reducing the duty on foreign yams of 50 s and below^ Our 
reason for that opinion is that we went mto this question ver^ carefully 
at Simla when ^ e ere considering it in connection u ith the Indo- J apanese 
Agreement and that the representatives of the liandloom \\ea^eis assured 
us that the handloom industry could stand an even higher rate of duty, 
provided it v ere possible to organise co-operative buying and selling of yarn 
and the finished products. As the House is a\^are, we have undertaken ^o 
subsidise schemes which will, we hope, result in the improvement of the 
handloom industry along these lines. I would also bring to the notice of 
the House the fact that the reduction of the duty on foreign }am Oy 
a fraction of an anna is hardly likeh to benefit the handloom industry \ety 
greatly, because it is ’very doubtful vhether this decrease or the whole of 
it will actually be passed *^on to the \\ eaver. We feel that he w ould benefit 
far more through plans that, we hope, shall be able to put in motion 
for the betterment generally of the handloom industry. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, m Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 {n) (o), the woids and figures or annas per 
pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, m Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
el the proposed Item No. 168 (w) (J), the words and figures ‘or IJ annas per pound, 
■whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

Sir, my intention in moving this motion is not to give 25 per cent 
preierence in this specific duty to the British manufacturer. We agreed 
to give a preference of ten per cent. In the preidous case, they have got a 
preference of 25 per cent in the case of the British manufacturer. Here 
we find lhat we have for British manufactures also a preference of 25 per 
cent. And even this 25 per cent preference and one-fourth comes to 
^ and lltlis if v'o follow even the 25 per cent preference. Is that not right ? 

Sir, I think v e ought to stick to one principle — ^the principle that we 
should give a preference of ten per cent to the British goods as we had 
settled previously. No doubt ue are reduced to a very difficult position 
on account of the competition with Japan and on account of the depre- 
ciated currency of that country, and it is high time now that we should 
revise our old treaties and it is time we ought to revise our “most-favoured- 
nation” clause We are now living in entirely different times. The Fiscal 
Commission has also recommended the revision of these treaties and of 
our trade lelations We have emphasised from this side that the position 
has so much .altered now in the world that we cannot have the same clause 
for all the countries For example, take the case of Germany, Italy, 
France and Switaerland which are still on gold standard. We find that 
we have already given them a discount of 35 per cent on account of their 
appreciated currency, -and, if we give them another 25 pejr cent, then it 
will come to giving them practically a benefit of about 60 per cent which 
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is realh an enormous amount as compared to the United Kingdom. It 
may not look ver\' much i+ we compare it with Japan whose currency has 
been de])ieeiated. fnit if we compare this preference with other European 
countries, then we wdll find that they are put in a position of great dis- 
advantage. In the first pi ice, they are in a great disadvantage because 
of their currency, the value of which is about Pif) per cent, and, with Iho 
additional preference of about 25 per cent, it becomes enormous. So, what 
ever rules we frame by kee]u*ng Japan in our mind they would affect vert 
pu iudiciadv our trade relations with the gold standard countries in Europe 
I think the time has now com^ when we sliould holdlv and definitely get 
out of the old treaties and tr^^at each eountrv on its o\\n merits We 
’’'■now that it is very difficult now tr frame a rule which mav he applicable 
) , Japan on the one side, and Ttolv, Germanv, France and Switzei-land 
on ilic other Tf the former has ^ot a very much depi’cciated currency, 
*hen the latter have appreciated currencies So, if we put the standard 
dut'^, k'^eping Japan in our mind, then it will affect very pre]udiclally ou? 
trade relations with the other couni rics If on the other hand, we keep 
f]>ose European countries with gold eiirrencv in our mind, then, instead 
of givino* them some nreforence in the positive quantity, we will have tu 
cive preference in the negative quantity, because England has already got 
1 ] reference of 35 per cent on account of her depreciated value of the 
sterling T think we ought to find a solution of this difficulty and we 
cannot go on legislating he^e which ma'^” affect seriously our relations with 
the other countries of the world We are not living in India only with 
reference to England and Jnnaii as wo have got our trade relations with 
all the countries of the world. Therefore, we cannot think of all other 
countries in terms of Japan and the United Kingdom only. Therefore. 

1 he standard rate that we have fixed has been fixed by keeping in our mind 
Jfjpan only and we have neo*l^cted entireh our relations with the other 
foreign countries. This enormous preference which we are pT’oviding here 
will work out in the case of these other countries to something like 60 
1 cent which would mean that we are really going to cut off our trad 
relations with those countries. Tf we do so and if we do not buy from 
those countries, then we cannot expect them to buy from us 
It is well known that Germanv is a very good hnver of most of our 
product^!, especiallv hides and skins, and mnm^ other articles. Tf we put 
up this harrier and regulate in this manner, then it would be very difficult 
for these countries to buy from us if we do not buy from them It is 
not by way of retaliation hut it is a simnle formula that a country cannot 
buy from another country if it has nothing to sell to this country, because 
the flow cannot alwavs be one-sided Tt must soonoT* or later drv out altoge- 
ther Therefore, we have to mak<^ out two distinct formulsp, one for those 
countries which have an approedated currency and the other ■for those 
countries which have got a depreciated currency Therefore, we must 
t>eat the value of each currency on its own merits, whatever the value of 
each mav he in the market When wo begin to frame rules on fte basis 
of the “mosf -favoured -nation” clause and treat all the countries alike, 
we will reduce ourselves to a position of very g'^eat disadvantage to India. 

Mr, B. Das: What is vour eoncretf" suggestion? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mv friend, Mr B Das, asks me what is my 
concrete suggestion Mv suggestion is * Do awav wnth vo'iir ‘ most-favoured- 
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think of what existed before the Then aou can make your rules 

keeping Britaiii on one side and the rest of the world on the other. You 
divide into two or throe i^i'oups and liavc the duties in accordance wuth 
the valve existing in that particular country and that will be the solution 
of your difficulty. We are y^repared to aivo a preference of ten per cent 
to British goods and we are committed to it, and w^e do not want to 
withdraw it. We want to visualise in onr mind the effect of the Ottawa 
Agreement. At the same time, this t^ii per cent should be above the 
standard rate. Now, the quest on is, what is the standard rate? Is the 
standard rate the rate of Jayian or is it tlie rate of other countries of the 
world? Here we find that rl^c two tl-ino^ arc entireir difierent and the 
time has now come when we should boldly take up this problem and find 
out a solution, so that ^ve mar be able to keep our trade relations with 
the other countries of the vorlrl. I think we cannot dchiv this solution 
for lon^. and p^’obably our agreement vith Japan would have been very 
much simplified and wc would piobably have come to a quicker and more 
cfricltiit 'solution had this ‘•most- favoured-nation” clause, which is an 
antiquated and out-of-date clause and to which nobody in these days w'^oiild 
like to adhere to, had not been always standing in our way. Therefore, 
T supgest in mv nmondment that wc should now revise our treaties We 
should definite] V fix the standard rate keeping in our mind the other 
European countries and have a special rate tor those countries whose 
eurrenc\ is ver\ much lower like Japan and possibly America, wliieh may 
bo put) in later on if {her continue to ‘’over the value of their currency. 
America, as we all know, is a verv diffVult country to deal with. We do 
not know how things are working there and bow they will end. So, I 
would at this stage \ avc America alone till we arc in a position to visualise 
in our mind what thev are leading to. W'hnt 1 wish to emphasise in this 
motion is that the time has now come when we should not consider the 
United Kingdom as one group and the rest of the '^^orld as another group. 
Wc have reallv irot to divide the countries into several croups according 
to the value of the depreciation or the appreciation of tlieir currencies, 
and take up each problem on its own merit That is the real point I want 
to emphasise pnrticularl\ , and, then, T sav thouoh a dutv of this kind 
niav he I'listifiable if w#^ lake Japan as our standard country, hut if you 
take other European countries as our standard country, then a high rate 
of pieference, to my mind, is not yusiifiahlo Sir, T move: 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 358 b/) (h), the words and figure? ‘or 1| annas 
per pound, whichever is higher’ he omitted.” 

Mr, B. Das: Sir, the House is srrateful for the very learned speech 
which Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad delivered pist now on the ’ "most'-favoured- 
nation” clause agreement, when not onlv the twins on the Treasury 
BencTi, the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour and the 
Honourable the Commerce Member are present, but also I feel very 
happy to note that the Foreign Secretary and the Honourable the Finance 
Member are present on the floor of the House. But the Honourable the 
Law Member, though he is present, is not affected by this discussion, T 
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was wondering whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, would raise 
any point of older, because, 1 know what happened to a certain motion 
tor adjournment of mine where India claimed certain privileges to sign 
commercial agreements with Japan. Sir, situated as we are and dictated 
to as we are from Whitehall, whether this Government could repudiate 
the '‘most-favoured-nation’' clause agreement with Eumpean countries, 
as my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, asked them to do 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed the Chair.] 

. . . as my Honourable friend. Mr. Metcalfe, did not raise 

any point of order or ask the ruling oi the Chair not to permit my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to continue his discourse on the “most- 
favoured-nation” clause agreement, I felt inclined that Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahrnad was in order in raising that; point. 

About the other points, naineh, the manipulated currency of the 
Eui’opean couLitries and aLo inost oi diem roinainiiig on the gold standard, 
and as to how they are aifeeted by this “mosL-Iuvoured-nation” clause 
treatment, Sir, 1 do not know ii the Eoreign Dopartuiont and the Finance 
Department will ever join hands xroni financial view points and regulate 
the foreign policy of the Bricish Oovormnont or the Government of India. 
Sir, one thing struck me whether Germany, altliougli she buys cotton, 
exports any yarn to India. As far as I could gather Irom the statistics, 
Germany does not export any yarn. It is Japan that exports }arn, not 
t?iat 1 am a lover ot this “most-favoured -nation” clause treatment, but, 
Sir, it has come into existence by agreement, and though I am not very 
much enamoured of it, it has been agreed to not only by the Government 
of India, but by the Government of Japan, by the representatives of 
Indian commerce, the Indian cotton growers and various other sections. 
So, I do not know whether the Government at this stage will accept the 
suggestion of my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin A.hmad, but I would 
suggest to him to raise a special discussion on this patricular aspect of 
the “niosfc-favoured-nation” clause agreement which he raised cursorily just 
now. I would very much w^elcome such a discussion as it would enable 
my Honourable friend, Mr. IMeiealfe, to bring out from the archives of 
the Foreign Office the rules and regulations which the “most-favoured- 
nation” clause agreement enjoin on us. Sir, as regards the merits of 
this amendment, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. €r. Morgan: I am not going to make a speech on this amendment, 
^ ^ but I rise to oppose it. The present rate in the Bill is the 
rate 'which is at present in existence. From what I have said 
before on the previous amendment, my case is that ev’^en -with the present 
duly, the spinning industi’y cannot survive. So, under these circumstan- 
ces. I can only repeat what I have said before, and oppose this amendment 
for the omission of annas per pound”. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I must oppose this 
amendment for the simple reason that my Honourable friend has not 
e«3tablished the proposition which he should establish if he desires 
his amendment to be carried. He w^ants the words and figures “15 
antias ‘per pound” to be omitted, but he has not endeavoured to 
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tixat tlie rebuiung dLul;y would opeiatc Uo u builioicni measuio oi protection 
lor the Indian indubtry. On wtidt giouudb, uiiorctoie, lie lias mu\ed lor 
the elimination oi these woidb, it is dilncult lo understand, bir, 1 uni 
alraid mj Honourable iiiend has tailed to establish his case, and 1 must 
oppose his amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honoui-able bir Blianmukiiam Ohett^): The 
question is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Biil, in AnieiKUiieiit Ino. 9, m the fouith column 
o£ fcho piopobed Item iSo. i58 {u) (h), iue woidb and figuies oi aiinab 

per pound, wmehevex ib nigiiei bo omitted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. H. GrAUznavi: Sir, i beg to move: 

“That m the Schedule to the Uiil, in Amuicaiiuib JNo. 9, in tne iouith column 

ot uie piopobcd liun iNu lubU (f; tiic wuiub tiud lioiuob «i 4^ amias per 

pound, wjiidievei hignei’ be omitted/’ 

This reieis to giey pieceguous (exeiuaing boicieied gi^;y chadaiH^ 
(jHoiiobf btuios and bcaives/. 1 think that a per cent, ud ooto)Lin is a 
biaiioieiiu pioteciion lOr oui iii^^nds iioui X>oa‘ba^, and i do not tbmk, in 
the inteiesis oi tiio consunj.eis, a higiier piotecuon than that should be 
gnen. With these woias, i move: 

Ml. PresiaeAt (ine lionouraule bir bhanuiukham Ohettyj : Amend 
nient moved . 

‘‘That m the Schedule to the Bill, ni Amendment iSio. 9, in the iouith column 

ui the pioposed item iNo. 158 G p) (uj, the woidb and iiguiob oi 4§ annas per 

pound, ^ In chov ex is higher’ be omitted *’ 

Ulie Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, i am airaid i must oppose this 
amendment ior the same reason ior which 1 opposed the amendment of 
my Honourable IrienJ, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. The tacii ot the matter is 
that the rate oi dul} in the Bill is the rate of diit} actually ni existence 
and the onus must, thereiore, rest upon iui}bod^ who wishes a lower rate 
of duty to justily it. iM;y Honourabie iriv.nd has not attempted to show 
that a lower i*aie oi duty would provide the necessary protection in this 
case, and i must, thereiore, contend, Sir, that he has failed to establish 
his case. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourabk Sir bhamniikham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

: 1 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Ameudment No. 9, m the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 168 C (i) (a), the words and fmures ‘or 45 annas ner 
pound, whichever is higher’ he omitted.’* 

The motion w^as negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 168 C (i) (&), for the figuies ‘50’ the figures ‘35* be substi- 
tuted.** 
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J sLiall briefly eii.plam tins to the lloube. In the case of grey piece- 
guods, there is a duty of 25 per cent for the J3ritish goods, und tor non- 
j>rjtish goods the diit} is oO per cent. My amendment wants 
dial this duty oi 50 per cent, should be reduced to 35 per cent, 
on non-jButibh goods, so mat the Jdritibii goods ^vlll have a pioterence oi 
only ten per cent. According lo tiie proposal of the ifni, the preterence 
Id 25 per cent which 1 warn to reduce to ten per cent. Ihat ib really my 
motion. This iigure ot 50 per cent vas put in on account of the consi- 
deration of Japanese competition due to her depreciated currency, but, 
now, by giving them a quota, the position nas ciianged. 1 believe wnat 
Vvould happen immediatel;y would be that Japan \viil divide tins quota 
among hei own mills, and each mill vvill piuiaaoly hx up the puces by 
the consideration of tfie Indian produetto, and tneie will not be tne same 
land of competition as existed in the past; because, when the quota is 
hxed, there is no occabion lor them to unaeiMoii Luoir gooub and they will 
try naturally to fetch ulie full value oi chcir ariiuieb. One oi the results 
of the quota, winch I ougiic to have puiuicd ouu pievioasly and I point 
out now, is that the cloth vvhich v\e woie guiiing cheaper on account of 
tneir internal competitiexi v^ni aow be bOid at nio.c cxpoiibive lates. That 
13, the benent which une Inaiaa conbumeib bo lar enjoyed wul now go 
to the Japanese manuiacluicis, axid mat is really one oi the results o£ 
tills quota system. So theio wil be no mceniive to them to sell at 
competitive rates. They will hx then own puces. People may say that 
they will not purchase them, but sail uhey will rix them at a rate which 
would be cheaper than the pioduction of the Indian mills, and \vc know 
that the Indian mills ai*e not manuiactaiing at the same 
economic rate as the Japanese mills are doing. Their cost 

oi production will be ten per cent lower uiau Indian niiiis, 

but they will not ofiei the cheap laiee which they aie offering now. 
Tliereiore, whatever wo Lave beeu consulfiJiig in our mhids, the lowei* 
value of this cloth so far will no longer be there alter this quota has been 
given, and the Japanese will now iry to get the full value of the cloth 
which they send, from the Indian eoubuinei*. In fact they would be 
better off, because, by selling 4U0 miilioii yards oi the cloth, they will get 
mc'ie benefit out of this than they \^ould probibly do in normal conditions 
hi selling more goods. Thereiore we will pay Lhc same price for smaller 
quantity. After this agreement about the quota, I take it that there will 
be no competition in prices Japan will try to have the full value of 
their prices. And, therefore, the whole question on which this preference 
of 25 per cent was fixed has now disappeared on account of our agreement 
with Japan; and, in the case of goods from European countries, 1 Lave 
already said that they are suffering under a great disadvantage on account 
of the appreciation of their currency. We have already given them a 
discount of 35 per cent or a benefit of 35 per cent to the United Kingdom, 
and then this additional 25 per cent will tell on our imports from those 
countries and will certainly affect our trade relations with them. There- 
fore. even without waiting for the revision of the treaties, without waiting 
for the reconsideration of the “most-favoiired-nation"’ clause, in this 
particular case we go ahead and we can safely assume that after giving 
th«‘ quota, there will be no hard and unfair competition with Japanese 
goods. They know that India will have to purchase, because their prices 
will be slightly lowe^ than the prices which the Indian milk could possiblv 
offer, and, therefore, they will try to get the full value. Consequently, 
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to put a very heavy duty on them would unneeessarilv increube the biu’den 
Oil the Indian oonsumers. 1, therefore, beg to ino\c that the preierence 
to British goods should be ten per cent more, than w ii‘U ib airead^v agreed 
upon in Ottawa agieeinent, and, in this particular cabO, a pivieieuce of 
25 per cent is not needed, and it will serioubly aftect oiu trade with the 
other European countries. 1, therefore, beg to move that this 50 per cent 
should be reduced to 35 per cent 

Mr. President (Tiie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghett;^ ) : Amendment 
moved ; 

‘That in the Schedule to tixC Bill, in ^Ameudinent No 9, in the toui’th column 
ot the proposed Item Ao. ISS C {/) (Z»), ior ilie hguiet^ W the Jiguieo ‘55’ be sufasti- 
luted.’’ 

Mr. M. Masv/ood /inmaa. Sir, 1 want to say m tliib connection that 
really this diftemncc bet \ ten gicy piece-goods of Britibh nianulai*ture and 
of non-Brifcish manuiacture ib too much. You will lind tliat 25 per cent 
has been pioposed loi ^oods of Britibh manuiaciure and im guutib of non- 
Bi’hi&h manuiacture 50 pci com which is too iniKh. 

Sir I underblood, when this 25 per cciit ^»ab inentiuned, that they are 
giving some preierence like 25 pei cent oi the dut} on uou-ihiusli manu- 
iixetuie to Biitibh goudb, tud n thib pieicieneo ib to Biubh goodb 

even up to 25 per cent oi the duty, it caimol come to 50 per cent; 
because 25 per cent oi 25 pei cent should be 0} making the dutj for 
Brhi&h goodb 31^ per cent. Lut what Govcrninent have dune is that they 
Jia\e given a preierence of the 25 per cent of the ad valoum dul\. It is 
vor\ high and unreasonable too, because, by this means they want to 
inciease it from 25 to 30 pei cent. It means that the^ give a cent per 
ji^ent preference and die ratio between the pieferencc to uon-Biitish and 
British goods comes to tw’o to one. It is very hard. Statist] co in the 
possession of Government show that actually the other countries are 
bovcotting our goods. Certain friends who have come iiom America and 
w'ho have got certain information say that these people clearly suy that 
Ub we are pieteiring other goods and w^e are not prepared to purchase 
then- goods, they cannot pmehase oui goods. Keiillv the barrier of two to 
one is very high and it ineiuib that practically w’e do not want tliat any 
goods other than British should come to this country. Statistics will 
show' that our trade with Germany, Japan and other countries is going down 
since the Ottaw'a Pact, and since the other preferences, w'hich w'e have given 
to British goods, all the commodities 'which we export from India are 
ooinr, down and the ratio of our goods w^hieh go to the United Kinadom 
leally does not compensate Iho loss w'hich w'e are benrinsj at pi'esent When 
our trade with the United Kingdom does not comn^nsnte us for our loss. 
whv we are living this hish nreference to the Britisn goods cannot be 
understood. This nrotection is not in the interest of the treasurv. You 
m'l] see also that the protection does not deserve tliis differential treatment. 
I do not find anv such differential treatment in the Tariff Board Benort, 
When these expert bodies do not recommend such differential treatment 
between these countries Government action to give this preference to 
British groods is not in the interest of the country and is not liked hv the 
people of India And T realiv sav that even that ten ner cent which has 
been proposed hv Dr. Ziauddin, that is, 35 per cent for the non-British 
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gohds, is really high. But there is no amendment to that efiect, and, as 
I thought that H would not be possible to carry any amendment in this 
iag-end of the Session, I did not want to give notice of any amendment. 

] want that Goyerninent should really consider this point, — ^how far 
this differential treatment is in the interests of tliis count r\. My Honoui- 
able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, has alwa\s said that ho keeps the interests 
of India first in his mind ; and 1 want to know how lar reall\ this differen- 
cial treatment is in the interests of India It this differential 
treatment is in the interests of India, I have no objection 
even if this preferentitil treatment is raised from 50 to 75 
per cent; but it is the duty of my Honourable friend to 
satisfy the House that it is in the interests of India before asking this 
House to pass the measure If we, Non-Official IMembeis cannot reject 
am measure, it does not mean that the people in the counti^y like this 
ineacinre. Government have not given a chance to the public to decide 
whether our action was in aceoKlance wdtli th-^ desire of the people or not. 
So, "^^’hatever fbev w itU io throurh thi'^ House theo can do it. but 
the people certainlv do no^ like this hwh tanff at all, and I hope my 
Honourable friend w ill reahae our difficulties and if possible, accept the 
amendment moved mv Honourable friend, Dr Zianddin Ahmad. Sir, 

I support the amendment 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Sir I must oppose this amendment. This time 
list year the duty was 50 per cent It was then increased in June to 
75 per cent: and now, under the Tncio- Japanese Asfreement, it has been 
reduced to 50 per cent; and I think it is impossible for ii to go any loww 
viGiouti doing a lot of harm to ihe industry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you asroe to raise the duty on British goods 
fvom 30 to 40 per cent if it is for the interesi-s of the industry ? 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: No, Sir. 

Seth HajI Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Rural)- Sir, after hear- 
ing Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad and Mr. Maswood Ahmad, T am afraid I cannot 
support the amendment. In their opinion, if there is a reduction in 
duties, the consumer might get cheaper goods. T do not kno\r how far 
they are correct: but, in my opinion, the Japanese have agreed and con- 
sidered properly that with a fifty per cent duty they could easily compete 
with Indian or British goods T think my frond misunderstood the figures 
of 25 per cent on British goods and 50 per cent on Japanese goods, and 
hence he thought that the Government or the House wanted to give 
British goods preference. In my opinion, that is not correct, because, if 
you reduce the duty from 50 to 35 per cent, the Japanese wdll be able 
to sell easily in India their fixed quota: not only that, but they may 
ev'^n try to sell at a higher price If we agree to 35 per cent, we will be 
giving a purse to the Japanese. Therefore, I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir. I think my Honourable friend, 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, is so much obsessed by what he calls ihe degree 
of preference to British goods that he ignores the consideration whether 
the rate of duty which he proposes is sufficient to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the industry. The first question really is whether, so far as British 
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i^oDds are concerned, 25 per eenfe is or is not a sufficient nieubiire of ])ro- 
tection. Into that question we have oone at some considerable length 
during the first st'age of the debate on this measure, and f m^ed noi 
repeat what T said on that occasion. The fact remains that a xorv im])i)rt- 
ant section of the industry considers til the pre'^eui moment that 25 ])er 
cent* is quite sufficient. In fact, my feelinn. is that ahuosi the 
industry holds that view. Then, so far as 50 per cent on non-Brit 
Goods is concerned, I have to point out that, quile I'iglillv nnanioiuil 
by Mr. Bamsay Scott, the duty on Japanese G^ods flood at 75 ptu* ct‘nl, 
and that, as a result of the imposition of a quota, rediicLd tliat 
to 50 per cent; but I should be personally rxtrfunelx elni'^ ol gtai g htdow 
50 per cent unless we could asse^^s vuth great'^^* lAaeun bb tin iietual r< s^iil 
'f the fixing of the quota. It ma'^’ be that the fidng of (la vill 

remove any incentive tlic Jiqianese m.iy have li') *=:ell at iiniu (*essarilv lovv 
rates. At the same time. Ihis 50 pe-* cent (‘nsnn's that ihe\ will 
not sell at nne(*onomic rales, rates with vdiieh the local indusiry 
could not compote: because, althouch their qnotr maA oe fi\t‘d, 11u‘ more 
belh'nsf of their goods at uneconomic rales in this counlrv would de]n*ess 
the industry here and tbal extenl om* prott‘ciion wmihl fail in its object. 
The onus rests upon mv TTononmble frirMid lo m’ovo that ^5 ne-** cent is a 
sufficient measure of p’'otection on goo Is o^hcr lhan Pn-ili^li a 'od«. and 
he has not so far been able to discharee it. A.11 lb il' In* h.-s do.n" is in 
come to the conclusion th^^t since the duty o’'> British goo'*!> is 25 nor ceiii 
and since ten per cent is given in respect of other ariic1(*s rs a i '‘(‘ftmuice — 
therefore, 35 should be the duty on non-British Goods Thai is noi a neces- 
sary corollary, and I oppose the amendment 

^ * -r 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnmnukham Chettyp The ques- 
tion is: 

‘‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
the proposed Item No. 158C (?) f&) for the figures ‘50* the figures *35* he substi- 
tuted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. H. Ghiiznavi: Sir, T move: 

“That in the SeheduTo to the Bill, in Aimcndmeht No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Ttpui No. 1580 (/) f/i) the word*? and figures ‘or 5-’ annas per pound, 
whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 


This is with regard to cotton fabrics not otherwise ST)ecifiGd- -grey piece 

goods, not of British tnamifaeture. Here, in the Bill, it is put ad 

valorem 50 per cent or 5-1 annas ])Cr pound, ivhichever is higher. Just 
now, we have heard from mv friend, Mr. Bainsnv Sentt, that .50 per cent 
ad valorem is sufficient protection so far ns this is concerned. Mv motion 
is that lot this 50 per cent he there, hut not the 5^ annas p4r pound 
w^ehever is higher- 5^ annas per pound must be higher. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnlcham Chettv): Amendment 
moved: 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Asnendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Sir, I oppose the amendment for the 
reasons which I have already given, namely, that this duty is a duty 
which has been in existence for some considerable time, and my friend has 
failed to establish his case, because he has not shown that the removal 
of this specific duty will siiil enable the industry to meet competition from 
abroad, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubham Ohetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 1580 (i) {b), the words and figures "or 5i annas per pound, 
whichever is higher* be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 1580, (u) (5), for the figures ‘60 the figures ‘35* be 
substituted. ** 

Sir, I make this motion in this form to raise my point, as T could 
not directly move the other amendment about raising the duty on goods 
of British manufacture without the permission of the Governor General 
in Council. In this item 158C, it is provided that cotton pieeegoods and 
■**abries not otherwise specified, that for British manufacture, the duty 
would be 25 per cent, and on goods, not of British manufaetiiro, the duty 
would be 50 per cent, and my intention is that this preference of 25 per 
cent should be reduced to a preference of ten per cent. This can be done 
in two ways, either by raising 25 per cent to 40 per cent, or by lowering 
50 per cent to 35 per cent. Since T am not allowed to take the first alter- 
native, I choose the second one in order to draw the attention of the 
House to the principles which I now raise. I said verv clearly last time, 
and I should like to emphasise it at everv conceivahlc opnortunitv, that 
^vc have not been treating the other countries other than Japan feirly. We 
keep Japan always in our mind and fix the duties and preferences accord- 
ingly. This may be a ]ust preference as far as Japan is concerned, but 
certainly this preference of 25 per cent is anything but just so far as the 
other countries are concerned. 

With regard to other countries, we are already giving the United 
Kingdom a preference of 35 per cent on account of the difference in ex- 
change. and then an addiiional preference of 25 per cent will give an 
extraordinary preference of 60 per cent to British goods compared to Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Belgium. No doubt, some preference 
should be given, but it should be a reasonable preference, and not a pre- 
ference which may ultimately need to cutting off our trade relations with 
those countries, and if we keep in mind that Japan has got a denrcciated 
currency, we should also keep in mind that the other countries have got 
appreciated currency, and we are already giving them a discount of 
35 per cent on account of the appreciation in the value of their currency 
compared with the sterlinc^^ rate This is a point which I should like to 
emphasise in season and out of season, and whenever I get an opportu- 
nity, that we are proceeding in a very wrong direction. We are pkeing 
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together all the countries in one group. We ought to differentiate between 
the countries which have got an appreciated currency and tlic countries 
which have got a depreciated currency. I quite admit that 25 per cent 
preference is certainly not high for British goods compared with Japan, 
but it is certainly very high compared to goods imported from Ftaly, 
Germany, Franco, and Switzerland. But, unfortunately, we cannot make 
a law here by which we can differentiate on account of a clause vhich 
we devised some years ago, and now the time has come for us to revise 
that clause; and it is the so-called “most-favoured-nation’’ clause. 

Now, I do not go behind the Tariff Board Beport, and the 50 per cent 
preference may not be high enough for this purpose, perhaps a higher 
protection may be needed for these textile manufactures, as was urged 
the other day. I don’t question it, but what T do question is that the 
preference which we have given to British goods compared to Japan ought 
to be revised when we begin to compare the other European countries. 
That is the point which I should like to emphasise. 

As regards the protection to our mill industry, I quite admit that they 
are in a difficult position, and wo cannot leave them alone in the interests 
r>f India and tell them that they should find their own solution. We 
should help them to get out of their present difficulties and give them 
the necessary protection, but it should be clearly pointed out, that pro- 
tection would be for a fi\e(l period and it could not be extended indefi- 
nitely time after rime. You cannot give tliem protection first for five 
years, and then again for five years, and then again for another five years. 
We should definitely, as we have done in the ease of the sugar industry, 
give them protection for a specified period, and tell them that wo would 
give them one more extension and, within that time, they must themselves 
set their house in order, as this protection must come to an end. Tt was 
repeatedly pointed out on the floor of the House that the protection given 
to them is a loan by the consumers to the capitalists, and that they will 
pay back the advance given to them. That is really the whole object of 
protection, but if this protection is intended as a free gift, then I do not 
see any reason for protection, because the consumers are not goinu to give 
them a free gift. If we are giving them a kind of loan, then we have 
a right to expect back that loan after some time .... 

An Honourable Member: With or without interest ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend a'^ks. whether with or vvilbont iniercst ? 
I sav that when the time comes for pavmert, we will discuiss the questioa 
of interest. At pi’esont our capital is at stake. 

An Honourable Member; It must be put down as a bad debt. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; I for m;^ part am not prepared to put it down 
as a bad debt, and I think, when the lime comes we will have to take it 
back. As I said, we must give them protection, but it need not be a very 
high protection against Italian, German or French goods, because, in this 
case, we are putting a duty of 85 per cent, 35 per cent on account of 
appreciated currenev and 50 per cent here. Therefore, this 85 per cent 
duty is not at’ all desirable> and, therefore, we should agree to give them 
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protection for a limited period requesting them to put their own house in 
order, and Grovernment should also give them at the same time every 
help to put their house in order. Lastly, we must dificrentiate between 
countries which have an appreciated currency and those which have a 
depreciated currency. That is ail I have to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable fciir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 


That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Ameudmont No. 9, in the fouith column 
of the proposed Item No. 158C (u) (6), tor the ligurcb ‘50’ the hguies ‘35’ be substi* 
tuted.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Bir, 1 li&e to suppiort the amendment moved 
by my friend, Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmad, on the same giounds as 1 stated before, 
and I don’t like to repeat them. But one matuor 1 want to know in this 
connection, ana iii is lii's. I do not think that ihe Governiiieat are cen- 
sistenL m their policy. In item lo8G{a), for grey piece-goods, they have 
proposed 25 pei cent, or annas per pound, whichever is higher, for 
British manufacture, and tor non-Bntish inaiiuiactuie Ihe^ have proposed 
50 per cent, or 5^ annas per pouna, whichever is higher, and this amount 
they have fixed accuidiug to the lecommendations of the Tarffi Board, 
But, the Tarift Boaid have also lecommended certain specific duties on 
other kmds of cloths, such as 25 per cent, and oO per cent. only. But in 
the Bill theie is no mention of those specific duties. I thmk that Govern- 
ment are not consistent m then policy in this measure. I hope my 
Honourable fiiend will explain the Government position in omitting this 
specific duty ni this connection, and what is Government's policy in this 
matter, wLether they want or do not want to ha\o any specific duty on 
goods other than grey piecegoods. Though I am opposed to any specific 
duty, but when this specific duty has been thrown on us, the Government 
must be consistent in these matters. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I rise to support the amendment. Clothing is one 
of the necessaries of life, and, therefore, it ought to be made available to 
the subjects at as cheap a rate as possible. But, on account of very unfair 
competition from foreign manufacturers, we have to sanction this scheme 
of protection. 

Japan certainly mobilised all lier forces, and set her house in order, 
and thus she has been able to manufacture cotton goods much more cheaply, 
but she has also depreciated her currency, and, therefore, lier position in 
exports has become much stronger. Other nations also, such as Italy and 
Germany, want to have a hand in the cotton piecegoods trade of India, 
and they are also invading the market. Our indigenous industry must be 
protected, and, therefore, I whole-heartedlj^ support the scheme. But, 
then, I want to raise a voice of proiest. When our millowneis put their 
house in order and reduce their costs and when they will be making a 
decent profit, the import duty on cloth ought to be reduced and equilibrium 
ought not to be brought about by levying an excise duly. The present 
policy of the Finance Member is that of raising as much revenue as possible, 
and, for that purpose, excise duties on essentials of life and even articles 
of food are being raised. Such a policy should nol be followed in the case 
of clothing, and, therefore, I raise this voice of warning. I hope that the 
successor of the Honourable the Fmance Member will abstain from levying 
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an excise on cotton goods, and wlienever Government find that the high 
protection waii is not necessary, then, in the interests of the consumer, 
that wail ought to be lowered and ultimately levelled to the ground. 1 
heartily support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I can assure my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, that the Government are perfectly consistent in 
this matter. Ail that they are doing is to continue tde present rate of 
duty. I can assme him tiia^ on goods, other ihuu giey goods, there has 
not been a specific dm^y. The only question is as legaids 25 per cent, 
and 50 per cent. iSo iur as tiiese t'svo rates are concerned, I have already 
attempted to explain the position in reply to the previous amendment of 
my Honourable iiiend, Di. Ziauddin Ahmad. I would, however, like to 
refer to one point that the latter has made. We are fully conscious of the 
difficulties resulting from the application of “most-favoured-iiatiun" treat- 
ment to Japan. We were always conscious of the difficulties that) would 
result from the application of that clause in the ease of Japan and we 
endeavoured to the best of our ability in the negotiations with that country 
to see if we could in some way modify this clause which appeared in the 
old Convention, iiuu I pointed out to the House on a previous occasion 
that if we had insisted upon fcho climmation of this clause, we should today 
have been without a ueat^ with Japan. We had, therefore, to choose 
between tiiese tvo aitet natives, aiid tve chose whai 1 consider to have been 
the only alternative which was feasible. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Piesideist (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Clictty) ; The question 
is • 


“That in the Schedule io the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 1580 {U) (6), for the figure* ‘50’ the figures ‘35’ be sub- 
stituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Aiimad: Sir, I beg to move* 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158D (&), for the figures ‘50’ the figures ‘40’, and for the 
figure and word ‘4 annas’ the figure and word ‘3 annas’ be substituted.” 

158T) deals with fabiics not otherwise specified containing more than 
90 pel’ cent, of artificial silk. They have put dowm this duty on the supposi- 
tion that artificial silk is silk, wdiile I maintain that artificial silk is not 
silk. It should be called by some other name. I myself suggested one 
w’ord, but 1 -withdraw^ mine in preference to the Trench word “rayon"’ 
which is used for this artificial silk. We are laading ourselves in enormous 
difficulties by eallino this commodity by a false name. If we call it by any 
other name, ^ve shall be on the right track. People call an ordinary thing 
by a wTong name and treat it accordingly. Really common people are 
actually misled by this term “artificial silk”. They cannot distinguish 
between real silk and artificial silk. The latter is cheap, but it does not 
last long. They are trapped very often by the name of silk. Only few 
people, wlio know the chemical composition of this thing, are warned and 
they are on the right track, but the common people arc always trapped 
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and they purchase the artificial silk thinking it to be silk. We will pro- 
bably be in the right direction if we pass a motion in this House or a small 
Bill to the effect that this phrase “artificial silk“ should disappear from 
the Tariff Board’s Eeport and it should be replaced by the word “rayon”. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy; How will a reduction of duty help your object? 

Dr. Ziauddm Ahmad: I say that we have fallen into this trap by calling 
this particular commodity by a wrong name, and, in order to get to the 
right direction, I suggest that the Government may bo pleased to move a 
small Bill to the effect that this phrase “artificial silk” appearing in ail 
the Acts and the Eepoits of the Tariff Board, etc., should bo removed and 
the word “rayon” substituted for it. Then, I am sure, the House will 
not make any mistake, people will not purchase under false pretences this 
artificial silk. The Tariff Board dealt with this artificial silk. Had it been 
real silk, there would not have been any report and there would have been 
no justification for the vhole of paragraph 191. 1 shall ]usi quote one or 

tvvo sentences from page 185. 

An Honourable Member:, Head the whole paragraph. 

Dr, Ziaudelin Ahmad: I do not want to do it, because Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir is anxious to move his amendment before 6 p.m. : 

“Piecegoods composed partly of artificial silk also compete severely with cotton 
goods.” 

Later on, the Tariff Board say : 

‘‘We propose that the rate of duty applicable to artificial silk fabrics should be 
applied to mixtures of cotton and waste silk, except where the proportion of waste 
silk is not more than 15 per cent, of the total weight. In such cases the duty will 
be levied at the rate applicable to coloured cotton piecegoods.” 

Therefore, my submission is that the rate of duty on artificial piecegoods 
should be the same as we decided for ordinary cotton piecegoods of the 
same quality, because this thing is not really competing with silk, but it is 
competing with all the cotton manufactures in this country, and this is 
ready the intention of my motion. With these words, I move niy motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 1581) (&), for the figures ‘50’ the figuies ‘40’, and for the 
figuie and word ‘4 annas’ the figure and word ‘3 annas’ be substitnted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: l\Iy Honourable friend, as far as I 
could hear him, said not a word in support of tlie motion for the reduction 
of tl»e figures “50” to “40” and for the reduction of “four annas” to 
“three annas*'. I can promise him that if he can convert the world in 
respect of the term “artificial silk”, we shall eeriainlv adopt his sugges- 
tion, huij until he does so, I am afraid, we must adhere to tlic present 
name. I oppose the motion. 
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Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad: object was not to put this or that figure, 

bul> to put silk goods under the category of cotton goods. That is really 
my intention. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chatty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158D (h), for the figures *60’ the figures ‘40’, and for the 
figure and word ‘4 annas’ the figure and word ‘3 annas* be substituted.” 

I’he motion was negatived. 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: Sir, I move; , 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the pioposed Item 
No. 158E., the following be substituted : 


‘ 168E. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con- 
taining more than 90 per cent, of 
sUk, including such fabrics 
embroidered with artificial silk — 




(i) Pongee .... 

Ad valorem 

50 per o&rxt.plus one rupee 
per pound. 


(u) Fuji, Bo&eki and corded (ex- 
cluding white cord). 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent, plus one rupee 
and eight annas per 
pound. 


{ui) Other sorts . . 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent, plus two 
rupees per pound 


Mr. B, Das: On a point of information, Sir. I would like to know 
if Mr, Thamptin’s amendment is in Older. If it is, then I would like 
to speak on Mr. Thampan’s amendment and not the present amendment. 

1 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chatty): The Chair 
would ask the Honourable Member to wait till Sir Cowasji Jehangir has 
finished his speech. i 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The House will recollect that in the Bill as sent 
to Select Committee, under this head, silk w^as divided into three classes. 
1 am not going to weary the House by reading the names of the classes. 
Suffice it to say that for class 1, the duty proposed was Es. 3 per pound, 
for class 2, the duty proposed was Es. 5-12-0 per pound and for class 8 
the duty was Es. 8.*^ Erom the wording of the Select Committee’s Eoport, 
I came fo the conclusion that they had no intention of raising these 
duties. They found that on a certain class of goods, imported from China, 
from Canton to be precise, the duties provided in the Bill had risen con- 
siderabl}, due to the classification I have mentioned. They tried to 
rectify that error by suggesting onh one class in their Select Committee’s 
Eeport, and the duties they suggested was 50 per cent, plus Es. 2 per 
pound. The result of that recommendation turned out to be as follows : 
For the class called Boseld, Fuji, corded, excluding white cord, the duty 
in the Bill worked out at 66*6 per cent, while it jumped up to 94*4 per 
cent by the Select Committee’s recommendation. Then, we will take the 
other class which I have mentioned in my amendment — ^Pongee. That 
was not included in any particular class in the Bill, but it fell within 
“all others*', for which a duty of Es. 8 per pound is provided in the Bill. 
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According to tlie Bill, Sie duty on that sort of silk worked out aL 320 
per cent. It was reduced by the Select Committee's Report to Rjo 
cent. According to my amendment, the duty on the class called Boseki 
Fuji, excluding white cord, will come down be an average of about 84 ner 
cent, while, in the Pongee class, the duty vill come down to 90 pe^ eeui 
which I consider to be fair. I suggest no changes in any other class I 
accept the Select Committee's Report, namely; 60 per cent plvg Rs 2 
per pound for all other sorts. By jnassing this amendment, Government 
will be doing justice to the importers of silk as the Select Committee 
I undei stand, had no intention of raising the duties. I have tabulated 
all the figures, and, if anv Honourable Member is not satisfied, I will sa\' 
a few words more, but I do not think it is really necessary. I think *1 
have made my point as clear as I possibh can The point in short is, 
the Select Committee's Report raised the duty on one class of silk from 
6C t^ 94 per cent and on another class of silk the Repoit reduced it from 
320 per cent to 130 per cent According to my amendment, the duty 
on the fii^t class will be about 84 per cent, and, on the oi.her, it will be 
90 per cent. Sir, I move my amendment. 

( 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved * 


**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the 
No. 158E., the following be substituted : 


168E, 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con- 
taining more than 90 per cent, of 
silk, including such fabrics 
embroidered with artificial silk — 



(i) Pongee .... 

Ad valorem 


(U) Fuji, Boseki and corded (ex- 
cluding white cord). 

Ad valorem 


(m) Other sorts . • • | 

1 Ad valorem 


50 per cent, plus one 
rupee per pound. 

50 per cent, plus one 
rupee and eight 
annas per pound. 

50 per cent plus two 
rupees per pound 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I wish to inquire whether Mr. Thampan’s amend- 
ment^^ is in order and whether it will be moved simultaneously or 
sei)aratel'v. If Mr. Thampan’s amendment is moved, then I would hte to 
speak on Mr. Thampan’s amendment and not on the present amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chettv): Sir Cowasji 
•Jehansjir s amendment substitutes an entire scheme, and, therefore, it 
has priority on the order paper, but I am told that the net result of Mr. 
Thampan’s amendment will be to increase the burden. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Not necessarily. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It would result in an increase in 
tbe ca'.o of certain classes. I do not know^ what the result would be on 
the whole, but definitely on certain classes it would result in an inc?rease. 

*“Tharin'tiirSoTieanle to the Bill, in Amendment No 9, in the fourth colTMnn~of 
the proposed Item No. 158E, for tbe figures and W3rds 50 per cent, ^us two rupees* 
fcbe figures and words ‘83 per cept* be substituted, 
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Mr. K, P. Thampan: On eerlain otLer classes it will be definitely less 

Sir Oowasji Jeliangir: If Mi\ Tliainpan moves bis amendment, I can 
give figures. 

Mr. President (Tlic Honouiable Sir SbniimuEham Chettv) : Unless it 
is clearly established thaL the nei rosiill of Mr. Thampan's amciidment 
will be to increase the burden on all tlie hems comprised in 185E. the 
Chair vill allow Mr. Thampan to move it — the Chair vil] give him tlie 
benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: If ihis amendment is disposed of, Sir, mine will 
be out of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chetty) : In any case, 
even if the Honourable Member moves his amendment now, Sir Co was] i 
Jehangir’s amendment will be first put to the vote. If it is accepted, 
tbm Mr Thampan ’s amendment goes out. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: If I am allowed to move mv amendment, Sir, 
T shall do so now; and the amendment winch is less in efiect may be 
put to the voh-. first, and the other put afterwards. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I suggest that it vill help other people if 
you allow us to hear my Honourable friend's aiguments and if }ou will 
allow hhn to develop his arguments on the other side 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmulrliam Chettv) Tochniciill'v, 
you cannot have two amendments moved at ilio same time. What the 
Honourable Member must) do now is Hiis He can speak on Sir (Jowasji 
Jeliangir *s amendment and then evplnin his own amendment. That 
will be the best position. Unless Sir Cowab]i Jehangir withdraws his 
amendment, the Chair is bound to put it to the \ote first 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, there aic three classes c/ '^ilk 
meniioned in the Bill. If it could be shown that ]\Ir. Thampan’te aujond- 
ment raises the duty on any one of those tlirce classes, will you rule it 
in order oul of order, — ^l)ecau'>c it laisos the dut\ on all classes except 
two ? 

Mr, president (The Honourable Sn* Blimmukliam (hiott\): TJierc are 
a number of classes compiised in Item 158E Xow, the effect of Mr. 
Thamjjan’b. amendment ma-N bo to increase 11^^ duty with regard to certain 
cia^S'^s and to reduce it with leaaid to otliei clas--e^ or silk But unless 
it is rtlioun to the Chair that tin net result of Mr Thampan 's .amendment 
will be an increase in the vvhole category taken lo^cllicr, tlicn ]u‘ uill be 
in order The Chair thinks the GoTcrinuent are not piepared to make 
their statement so categorically? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukham rhett\) We shall 
think over this matter The House will now^ adjourn till Saturday morning 
it 11 o'clock. 

( 

. The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Sa^urda\, 
the 14th April, 1934. 




